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ADDRESS AT THE INAUGURA- 
TION OF THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE AMERICAN UNIVER- 


SITY OF BEIRUT’ 


Vr. President, Members of the Faculty, 
Class of 1923, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
The kind introduction that has just been 

given me by the presiding officer both 

warms my heart and touches my vanity. I 

consider it no small compliment to be pre- 

sented as the representative of the regents 
of the University of the State of New York, 
who have granted a charter of existence to 
this American University, and thereby be- 
come responsible for its remarkable history 
and its extensive and striking service for 
mankind. But, while that statement of my 
position and of the reason for my presence 

ere is correct and accurate, I am fearful 
lest it leave you still somewhat in the dark. 
Does it not seem strange that one univer- 
sity, belonging to a single state, should be 
privileged to give corporate existence to 
another university, which bears the name 
of all the states? It reminds us of the pro- 
verbial tail wagging the dog. 

The explanation, of course, rests in the 
fact that the word ‘‘university’’ is em- 
ployed in two very different senses. In the 
United States we have come to think of a 
iniversity as a college of liberal arts sur- 
rounded by various professional schools— 
medicine, law and theology at first, but 
more recently also dentistry, engineering, 
commerce, agriculture, education, ete. It 
isa sort of college of colleges, and in this 
sense your institution in Beirut can qualify 

‘ Address of Dr. Frank P. Graves, president of 
the University of the State of New York and State 


missioner of Education for New York, at the 
‘uguration of President Bayard Dodge, on June 
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as one of the great American universities. 
But there is another sense in which ‘‘uni- 
versity’’ may be used. This second mean- 
ing goes back to those fruitful centuries of 
the Middle Ages when universities first 
“ame to be founded, but America seems to 
have borrowed it more directly from a 
French source in the eighteenth century. 
The great philosopher and encyclopedist, 
Diderot, outlined a plan for an organiza- 
tion of all grades of education in a state 
which he called a university, and, when the 
State of New York sought to organize its 
educational institutions, it adopted the 
term of Diderot and called the resulting 
system ‘‘the University of the State of 
New York.’’ 

This so-called university has for nearly 
a century and a half chartered and gener- 
ally controlled all the schools, colleges and 
universities in the Empire State, and from 
time to time it has extended its recognition, 
privileges and charter to institutions of 
higher education in the Near East, China 
and South America, of equal standing, and 
has adopted and stood responsible for them 
as if they were its own. In this way has 
the American University of Beirut become 
a member of the family of the University 
of the State of New York. The parent 
organization is exceedingly proud of its 
child, although it has never contributed 
anything toward its support. This Ameri- 
ean University, which has performed so 
signal a service for humanity throughout 
the Near East, has been maintained from 
the first by big-hearted, philanthropic and 
generous individual citizens of the United 
States. 

We are met to-day upon an auspicious, 
but most memorable and solemn occasion. 
We are here to commemorate the work of 
the past as well as to inaugurate that of the 
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The without 
the 


education. 


future. present is an event 


annals of American col- 
By 
fortune a single family has been able to 
the 


over 


parallel in 


legiate remarkable good 


two devoted who have 


this 
inception to its present state of 


furnish men 


presided institution from its 
matur- 
gathered to cele- 


the third execu- 


ity, and we are now 

brate the installation of 
tive, who by all the ties of matrimony, 
temperament, education and experience is 
destined to prove a worthy son and grand- 
him. 


Uni- 


those who have preceded 


will bring to the American 


son to 
That he 
versity at Beirut an era of even greater 
prosperity and usefulness, we none of us 
doubt ; that he may be active and happy in 
his labors for innumerable years to come, 
we all devoutly hope. 

Sixty years ago Daniel Bliss, then in the 
full vigor of life, agitated the project of 
founding a Protestant College in Syria and 
America 


sueceeded in obtaining for it in 


both charter and funds. 
he nursed the institution through a critical 
infaney childhood, brought it 


vitality and strength in the midst of deter- 


For fort y years 


and and 
mined opposition and almost insuperable 
obstacles. He retired from the presidency 
in 1903, rich in years, but lived on as a 
counsellor and benediction to the college he 
had founded until the ninety-third anni- 
versary of his birth, when, shortly after 
fiftieth 
was gently wafted to the abode of the 


witnessing its commencement, he 
saints. 

But, upon his retirement, his second son, 
Howard S. Bliss, felt himself called to sur- 
render a most successful career as preacher 
and pastor, during which he had declined 
the presidency of several flourishing col- 
leges, and to devote his life to developing 
and strengthening the institution so firmly 
established in by his father. Of 
what he accomplished during the seventeen 


Syria 


years before he was called home by his 


Heavenly Father, let these magnificent 
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buildings and facilities and the t!] 


of alumni most eloquently 
adapt the words of the Latin poet, 
Bliss 


filius insignior. 


Spt 
H 
may be described as imsig? 
Having sat at his 
a youthful parishioner, I can neve: 
his splendid intellectual and spiritual g 
Sut while he was always an inspirati 
beneficent influence for young and 
was at the same time possessed oi 
common sense and practicality. H 
ried the College 
periods, and saved its very exist 
1914 by convincing the Turkish w 


through several « 


tator of its philanthropie and alt 
nature. 
But 


proved too great for human strengt 


the strain of the next fom 


he was eventually foreed to return 
Hert 


a martyr to the | 


native land as an invalid. 
surrendered his life 
War as truly as those who made 
preme sacrifice on Flanders Field 
Belleau Wood. As Dr. Philip H 
graduate of the American Universit 
a personal pupil of Doctor Bliss, d 
ago at Convocat 


three our 


Albany : ‘‘ During the four years ot! 


years 


ing war, he administered relief 
needy and brought succor to the 
He met the T 


forees and defeated 1 


poor and fatherless. 
and German 
a spiritual sense just as the soldiers 
the battlefie! 
Europe and defeated them in a p 


allies met them on 
sense.’”’ 

My visit upon this occasion re} 
a second return eall. 
Daniel Bliss visited the Board of Reg 
in Albany, and, with the advocacy 
great Samuel J. Tilden, succeeded 
taining from them a charter for his col 
In 1918, at the time when Howard B 
in need of American con 


Sixty years ag 


stood most 
and friendship, my distinguished pred 
sor, John H. Finley, greatly cheered 
by coming to Beirut and returning t! 
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le by Daniel Bliss so long before. The 
Jlowing year Howard Bliss visited us at 
Convoeation of the University of the 
State of New York, and pleaded for the 
rk of his beloved College. The Board 
Regents were thrilled by the sight of 
is devoted man upon whom the grim 
per had so obviously set his mark, and 
tly afterward they appropriately re- 
artered your institution as the American 

iversity of Beirut, largely as their trib- 
ite to the work of Howard Bliss. And 
now, thanks to the hospitality of your 


Board of Trustees, I am to-day once more 
returning the call and am privileged to 
represent the Regents at this the sixtieth 


Ailid 


1 


Bayard Dodge as president. 

This is indeed a rare honor for me. It 
means much to bear the greetings of the 
most distinguished and influential educa- 
tional body in the world, but it means more 

» be present upon a day so replete with 
memories of the past and significance for 
the future. I have followed the career of 
Bayard Dodge with interest and hope ever 
since he was graduated from Princeton 
some fourteen years ago. I was at Colum- 
bia University while he was taking his 
Master’s degree there and at the same time 
studying at Union Seminary, and I have 
known him sinee, although, to be frank, | 
have never felt absolutely certain whether 
| was talking to him or to his twin brother, 
with whom I was for a time a fellow trus- 
tee of Teachers College. Like all other 
alumni of that institution, too, I admired 
and revered his aunt, the lamented Grace 
Hoadley Dodge, who has always been re- 
garded as our patron saint. 

President Dodge, you are bringing to 
this great work a most unusual equipment. 
You have all the vigor of youth, combined 
with the poise and judgment of age. You 
have fallen heir to a great intellectual and 
spiritual equipment, and this has been 


charter and at the inaugural exercises of 
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trained and seasoned by education and ex- 
perience. And you will have need of every 
particle of your ability and every ounce of 
your energy. Profound and arduous as 
were the wisdom and labors of your prede- 
cessors, there will be demanded of you even 
greater vision and more strenuous efforts. 
The institution is no longer a struggling 
college with a hundred or two students. It 
is a great university and has over one thou- 
sand students in attendance and more than 
five thousand knocking at its doors. Its 
work extends over many acres, and is 
housed in thirty buildings. Besides the orig- 
inal Liberal Arts course, it is conducting 
at a high level professional schools of Medi- 
cine, Dentistry, Pharmacy, Nursing, Agri- 
culture, Engineering, Commerce, Eduea- 
tion and Biblical Archaeology and Philol- 
ogy. Such training will require earnest 
thought and planning, and it will need ma- 
terial support. Despite all effort to confine 
the work to its resources, the university has 
long since outrun its assured income and 
must each year look for new benefactions 
to maintain it. While the academic world 
believes that you have the genius, strength 
and training to carry this gigantie under- 
taking to a successful conclusion, it is held 
to be a task of such hereulean proportions 
as to challenge the ability and energy of 
even the strongest man. 

People in the Near East, I understand, 
are more patient and reasonable about their 
educational projects than are we of the Oc- 
cident, but, like all great university presi- 
dents, you must be prepared to meet with 
unjust criticism from the thoughtless and 
possibly even with attacks upon your char- 
acter by the ignorant and narrow. You 
will have to meet them with poise and pa- 
tience and without any appearance of irri- 
tation or resentment, ‘‘for so persecuted 
they the prophets who were before you.’’ 
You may expect any sort of accident or 
misfortune to fall upon yourself or the 
University without warning, and you must 
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be ready to deal with everything at a mo stupendous, but the inspiration t 
ments notice. You will pass through fords to one of your equipment 
weary days and sleepless nights, but you and, above all, antecedents, is far 
must unselfishly labor for the welfare of We are all most sanguine and 
your institution, continuously and hard. about the outcome. And it is m 
You must be content to struggle on inces- as the representative of the Board 


‘ | ] } . 
santly, though achievement seem slow in vents, in the name of the Universit: 
arriving. state of New York. to bid vou 


Un the other hand, you will have the Op- welcome and wish you God speed 


portunity of associating with the scholars efforts for the upbuilding of e 

and high-minded members of your faculty throughout this historie land 

and board of trustee The devoti elf ’ 
— rh . otion, sel FRANK PIERREPONT G 

sacrifice and efficiency of which these are 


capable is amply testified to by the work of 
the past three years, during which Pro- WHO SHOULD STUDY LATIN? 


fessor Nickoley has stepped into and oecu- 

pied the breach caused by the translation Out ol the smoke of the controvers 
of your predecessor. You will ever have has been waged around Latin in 
about you the vitality and hopefulness of decade there have emerged at least 
your students, and, until one has lost the fairly definite conclusions. These, | 
are very generally accepted by cool | 


opportunity of living with youth, he little site 
thinking people on either side. 
1. Not all high-school students 


study Latin. 


2. The study of Latin has real ar 


realizes the joy and inspiration of it all. 
You will have the privilege of meeting the 
best men and women of the community at 


their best, for these superlatives are needed 


to deseribe those who will talk with you tive value tor some students. 


about their children or pupils at the uni- While neither of these conclusions is 
veraity new or startling, yet they mark a dist 

You will live in the atmosphere of the step on the road toward a better 
world’s greatest minds, present and past. standing of the situation. Grantin 


You will visualize a Golden Age that be- that some should not study Latin, how s 


re determine \w ould not 
longs to the future, rather than to the past, We determine those who should 1 


and you will play a leading part in bring- how can we decide upon those who s! 
ing it in. No educational field is better pre- 
pared for the seed-time and harvest than 
that which has fallen to vour lot. You will 
be privileged, too, not only to maintain and 
advance the standards, but to build up the 
resources of the institution, and, like some 


These questions can be answer: 
nitely only after careful and painst 
research has determined the following 

1. What are the values that we ca 
sonably expect the students of Lat 
achieve? Among the many obj 


celestial magician, to transmute material ‘Stated for the study of Latin, which 
sent real values in life? 


wealth into the spiritual riches of char- 
acter, intellectual achievement and the sal- 2. Are these or any of them valu 
. , r , r . ile? 
vation of the Near East. You will be en- pupils! 
> 


3. For whom are they real values 
4. To what extent are these values | 


abled to leave behind you a lasting monu- 
ment by the impression that your work will 
make upon this great institution and upon 


: 1 Presented at the Greek and Latin 
the people of the Orient. Schoolmen’s Week, University of Pent 
President Dodge, the task before you is April 13, 1923. 
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ar to Latin or best attained through 
tin? 

low thoroughly must a student mas- 

latin in order to attain these values? 

Fortunately we are now engaged in a 
well-planned scientifie investigation that 
bids fair to shed considerable light upon 
questions. In my judgment, the clas- 
investigation marks a new phase in 
the determination of educational objectives 
nd in the evaluation of methods of achiev- 
ng these objectives. Before the end of the 

ar we shall be in a position to forecast 

answers to at least some of the ques- 

tions propounded. I am very sorry that 
we do not have these results before us now. 
In the absence of definite data I can only 
vive my own individual opinions on the 
question before us. 

My diseussion is based upon the follow- 
ing theses: 
1. Subjects in school represent values; 
ese values are based upon needs of stu- 
dents. That is, a student has a certain 
need, a lack; subjects of study are the 
means of supplying these needs, hence they 


+] 


represent values. 

2. Students in high school have certain 
needs that are common to all, such as health, 
command of English, knowledge of the ma- 
chinery of government, character, ete. 

3. Other needs are not common to all but 
may be only to certain groups of students 
or even individuals alone, such as stenog- 
raphy, earpentry, Greek. 

4. Needs are relative in importance. 
Some are of supreme importance; others 
less important. Choice must be made, 
often, between subjects that have values 
merely because there is not time enough to 
take everything. 

5. Values are dependent upon abilities. 
Any subject has value in meeting the needs 
of an individual only when the individual 
has the ability to attain some mastery 
over it. 


6. Subjects that represent important 
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values based upon needs common to all stu- 
dents should be required of all students. 

7. Subjects that represent important val- 
ues based upon needs common only to cer- 
tain groups should be required of those in 
the group only. They should not be re- 
quired of all. 

We have already assumed that Latin 
does not represent an important need com- 
mon to all students. Who, then, should 
study Latin? Those in immediate charge 
of the classical investigation have wisely 
said that the progressive development of 
the power to use Latin, which is the imme- 
diate teaching objective, is essential to the 
attainment of most of the indirect as well 
as of the direct objectives assumed for 
Latin. If we agree with this statement we 
must admit that those who can not secure a 
passing grade in a half year’s study of 
Latin or a whole year, get very little value 
from it. It is extremely probable that for 
such pupils other subjects would prove 
more valuable. 

But how can we determine in advance 
who can succeed in the study? It is true 
that no very successful diagnostic tests 
have yet been devised for Latin. But Dr. 
Thorndike affirms that the common group 
intelligence tests furnish a very satisfac- 
tory basis for predicting probable failure 
and probable success. It would be helpful, 
at least, to use these. There are, I under- 
stand, some who still believe that the only 
way or the best way in which to determine 
the ones who should study Latin is to re- 
quire all to take it for a full year; those 
who succeed should take more of it; those 
who fail can drop it and take other sub- 
jects. If I had words that would ade- 
quately express my abhorrence of this me- 
dieval method I should be strongly tempted 
to use them even in this polite society ; as I 
do not possess such a vocabulary I can only 
say that this is practically the same method 
as that used in the days of the Salem witch- 
eraft. If any one was suspected of being a 
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witch throw her in the river; if she 
drowned she was not a witch; if she didn’t 
drown she was 

Suppose, then, on the basis of any stand- 
ardized group intelligence test we divide 
the ninth grade students into two groups 
representing the upper and the lower 
halves of the distribution We do not as 
yet know the critical score that indicates 
ability to master Latin, but from the stud- 
les that have been made it would seem to 
be safe to assume that in a normal distribu- 
tion two thirds of the lower half could not 
master Latin sufficiently well to warrant 
their taking it. They would either fail en- 
tirely or do such poor work as not to jus- 
tify the time and energy spent upon it. On 
this basis, two thirds of all students in the 
ninth grade (the entire upper half and one 
third of the lower half) could master Latin 
reasonably well. Should all of these study 
it? If so, why? Should some not study 
it? Why? 

These two questions probably represent 
the two general attitudes toward the ques- 
tion. Many advocates of Latin seem to feel 
that unless you ean demonstrate clearly 
that a boy should not study Latin, compel 
him to take it. The opponents contend that 
unless you can demonstrate that he should 
take it, do not compel him to do so. The 
richness and variety of offerings in our 
high schools lends much more weight to the 
second position. It is the best attitude to 
take toward all subjects. There is no rea- 
son to believe that Latin is such a paragon 
of values as to make it necessary to give it 
such a ‘‘place in the sun’’ as this. 

A reason widely current is stated thus: 
‘*Every one who has the ability should 
look forward to going to college. You ean 
never tell who may want to go. Latin will 
always be accepted for admission and for 
some colleges it is necessary; a foreign lan- 
guage is usually required; therefore all 
should study Latin.’’ Many of our smaller 
high schools have frankly constructed their 


programs on this principle. Som 
high-school principals have adopte ad 
require Latin of all. This prineip) 
sound for the following reasons: 

l. We can not prepare people in ad 
to meet every possible situation in li 
on this basis, we should require Latiy 
would be even more reason for re 
all to take stenography or carpent 
automobile repairing, for there a 
who will need such training than w 
college. 

2. We can, in most cases, only 
people in advance. 

a. For those situations that all w 
certainly meet. 

b. For those situations that the 
part of the students will meet. 

c. For those situations that fairly 
and important groups of students 
meet. (This would not, of course, just 
requiring the given subjects of all. 

All will certainly not go to college. H 
large a proportion of ninth grade stud 
will go to college? We know that th 
portion of the total enrollment in ow 
schools who are preparing to go to « 
has decreased very markedly during 
last twenty years, until now less thar 
cent. are preparing for college. O 
eraduating classes about one third ar 
pared for college but less than half of 1 
actually go to college. A very conser 
estimate, then, would indicate that 
ninth grade students in our public 
schools not more than two out of a hu 
will actually go to college. Eliminat 
the one third at the low end of the int: 
gence scale, we should even then hav 
than seven out of a hundred of thos 
eould successfully take Latin who wol 
go on to college. Of these seven not 
than three would need Latin in orde! 
get into college. We could, on this gr 


thre 


searcely justify compelling sixty- 


study Latin for the sake of the thre wl 


would actually need it for college ent! 
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if any compulsion were used it should 
rather be to compel the three to take the 
work that the sixty-three need. 

Taking the estimate made that two out 
of a hundred of ninth grade students will 
eo to college, and that not more than one 


will actually need Latin in order to enter 


college, let us compare the proportion of 
ninth graders who are now studying Latin 
in our publie sebools. Aceording to the 
data presented by Dr. Riemer to this group 
last year, the percentage of ninth grade 


students taking Latin was as follows: 


Kind of High School Per Cent. 


7 city high schoo's 39.8 
Class I—high schools (14 counties) 51.3 
Class Ii— ‘** “tg gee ts 72.0 
Class ITI— ‘* a i oF 81.0 
Total all high schools 46.2 


This, you see, is all out of proportion to 
those who need it for college entrance. 

If, then, the need for co!lege entrance 
fails us we are forced to fall back upon 
ther values ascribed to Latin—those that 
are intrinsic, and we must compare these 
values with the intrinsic values of some 
other subject that would be taken in its 
place if Latin were omitted. This is, at 
present, largely an unworked field. The 
present tentative conclusions from the in- 
vestigation point to a real contribution that 
the study of Latin makes to the increase of 
English vocabulary. Whether this gain 
will prove to be greater than that obtained 
from a direet study of etymology is as yet 
uncertain. In any ease, the gain so far in- 
dicated, while real and significant, is not 
sufficiently large to warrant compelling all 
who ean study Latin successfully to 
study it. 

Time forbids me to consider each of the 
other objectives stated. One further ob- 
servation may, however, be made. Nearly 
all assume that the value of Latin, as of 
any foreign language, is cumulative—the 
longer one studies it the more value he re- 
ceives, or, to put it in another way, many if 
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not all the values of Latin increase with 
the degree of mastery of it. On this basis 
we can confidently assert that those who 
take Latin for only one year get compara- 
tively little value from it; those who take 
it for four years should get much greater 
value. How many of those who begin Latin 
continue it for two, three or four years? 
Again referring to the study made by Dr. 
Riemer we find the following somewhat 
startling facts: 42 per cent. of those who 
begin Latin take it only one year, 77 per 
cent. take it three years or less and only 
13 per cent. continue it for the four years 
of the high-school course. Stated in an- 
other way, less than 6 per cent. of those 
enrolled in the ninth grade will study Latin 
for four years and only 11 per cent. will 
study it more than two years. Ought we 
not to consider very carefully whether 
there may not be other subjects now of- 
fered or that can be offered in our high 
schools that will be more valuable than one 
or even two years only of Latin? Will not 
Latin itself be very materially benefited, 
the quality of work in it be improved and 
the real values that it has for some be en- 
haneed by a more careful selection of those 
who shall study it? This we now can do 
with considerable confidence. 

Granting, then, that some should not 
study Latin and some should, how many 
and who should study it? 

1. Those who need it for college en- 
trance. This will constitute not more than 
1 per cent. of the ninth grade students. 

2. Those who will presumably continue 
it for at least three vears and for whom it 
will have a real value above that of some 
other subject that might be studied in its 
place. About 10 per cent. of ninth grade 
students will take it for three years. How 
many of these will get values greater than 
would be obtained by taking some other 
subject? This is, at present, pure conjec- 
ture. A rough guess would place this at 
one half. On this basis from 3 per cent. to 
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7 per cent. of the ninth grade class should the birth and death rates fell before 
be expected to take Latin. Is this too 
small? Possibly, but possibly it may be too 
large. Who ean tell? Of this I am certain, 


that whatever may be the results of the 


causes producing that fall (presumab 

ease of the death rate better sanitatio: 

did not influence the infant death rat 

prevented trom doing so by other fact 

Wheatley held that the decrease of inf: 
] 


various investigations now under way, 

hel; ‘n Lati ld 1 tality was due to general increase « 
) , lieve sat shoul ye — pe ; . 

those of us who believe in itin u gence in parents. The beginning corr 


ready To aecept them and to take whatever in time with ceneral improvement in ¢ 


action may be justified by the facts. But a low mortality was quite possil 
ARTHUR J. JONES ignorance and poverty, under good « 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA of sun and weather and more primitive 


particularly natural feeding. The latt 
of the fall of intant mortality was | 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS due not only to im] rovement 1 renel 


tion but also to the special educatio 


THE DECREASE IN INFANT MOR- tul eal j : 
ubereulosis and medical inspection s 
TALITY IN ENGLAND er ‘ 
establishment of district nurses, and 


In the section of public health, at the recent work. There were probably many mi 


meeting of the British Medical Association, Dr. | tors—diminishing birth rate, cleaner 1 
James Wheatley discussed the factors contrib- ter medical nursing and midwifery , 
uting to the recent decrease in infant mortality. diminished horse traffic, tarred roads 
According to an abstract from the London cor- proved sanitation. But it was to educat 
respondent of the Journal of the American _ the creation of a sense of responsibility, : 
Medical Association, he submitted this instrue- to material conditions, that so much 
tive table. ment was due. Everything pointed to 1 
Thus there was no fall in the long period provement being permanent and pro 
1841-1900. But since 1900 the fall had been The decrease affected every type of 


large and continuous. The fall in the birth every part of the country. 


ENGLAND AND WALES: BirtH RATES, DEATH RATES AND INFANT MortTauity Ra 


Birth Death Infant Increase or 

Years Rate Rate Mortality Decrease 
1841-1850 32.6 21.6 153 
1851-1860 34.1 21.2 154 0.6 
1861-1870 35.2 21.3 154 0.0 Edueation Act, 1870 
1871-1880 35.4 20.3 149 3.2 Public Health Act, 1875 
1S81—1885 a) 18.7 139 6.7 
1SS86—1890 31.4 18.5 145 1. 4,] 
1891-1895 30.5 18.5 151 + 3.9 Housing of the Working Classes Act, 189 
1896-1900 29.3 17.6 156 1. 3.2 
1901-1905 28.2 16.0 138 ~11.5 Midwives Act, 1902 
1906-1910 26.3 14.4 117 - 15.2 Education Act, 1907; Notification 


Act, 1907; Children Act, 1908 
1911-1915 23.6 13.8 110 — 5.9 National Insurance Act and 
Order, 1911; Notification of Births 
sion) Act, 1915 
13.7 90 — 18.1 V. D. Regulations, 1916; Maternity 


1916-1920 20.1 7 

Welfare Act, 1918 
1921 22.4 12.1 . 
1922 20.6 12.9 77 § ' 11.0 


rate began twenty years before the fall in the THE MISSOURI STATE FAIR SCHOOL 
infant death rate, and during this period it COMPLETING the twelfth year of its « 
amounted to 17 per cent. The general death as a unit of the Missouri State Fair, th 
rate had been falling for sixty years before the State Fair school closed its 1923 sessi 

infant death rate began to fall. It fell in that wurday, August 25, after finishing a cou 


time 19 per cent. It thus appeared that though sidered the most successful since its incept 








d not 


rove- 
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One hundred and twenty-four boys, repre- 
ting every county of Missouri, after attend- 
« the eight-day session of the school, lett for 
their homes possessing a new idea of the great- 
ness of their state and thoroughly imbued with 

e spirit of progressive farming. 

\ : G. Dillon, superintendent of instruction 
t the State Fair school, announced his complete 
atistaction With the progress made at the 1923 
session. R. K. Phelps, assistant superintendent, 
tated that the course had been complete in 

y detail, surpassing the expectations of 
those who worked for its success. Both are 
members of the State Department of Education. 

The boys are leaders of the schools in their 
home counties. Each was selected by competi- 
tive examination, after having made the highest 
averages in tests covering general grade and 
high-school subjects, to be the guests of the 
state during the week of the exposition. 

The boys were housed in a canvas city, com- 
prising thirty tents used for sleeping quarters 
and one large assembly tent. 

According to Superintendent Dillon, all the 
boys that attended were from farms. The pro- 
gram of the school is almost wholly pertaining 
to agriculture and designed to make better Mis- 
souri farmers. The boys range in age from 12 
to 17 years and, according to the superintendent, 
are quite impressionable. They will take the 
ideas gleaned from their experience at the fair 
to their own farms, where the fruits of their 
knowledge will be made manifest by increased 
production in the years to come. Better farm- 
ing in Missouri is the paramount idea of the 
school, according to Dillon, and the work done 
by the students and instructors at the Boys’ 
State Fair School will be a lasting investment 
in better Missouri. 


SCHOOL EXHIBITS IN MISSOURI 


EpvcaTionaL exhibits in the Educational 
Building at the Missouri State Fair, held at 
Sedalia, August 18 to 25, were more extensive 
and of better workmanship this year than in 
previous years, according to the officials in 
charge of the departments. This year there 
were four sections, country schools and town 
schools, high schools and special schools, with 
149 classes in all. Approximately 2,000 sepa- 
rate entries were listed and judged. 
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Charles A. Lee, Missouri state superintendent 
of public schools, was director of the display. 
A. C. Moreland of Jefferson City, saperinten- 
dent, was assisted by Miss Elizabeth White of 
Jefferson City. 

The Lexington public schools won sweep- 
stakes in first year sewing classes. In a special 
department, where teachers and supervisors 
were in competition, Miss Rose Green and Mrs. 
Clara Marshall, of Hannibal, took first and see- 
ond awards for the best original illustrated 
method for teaching subject matter to students. 
J. A. Wisdom of Chillicothe took third. 

A special department was given to Lincoln 
University, a negro school at Jefferson City. 
The work included the making of shoes, wear- 
ing apparel for both men and women and ex- 
hibits of wood work from grade pupils. This 
display was most interesting and was visited by 
thousands. 

For the first time in its history, the Missouri 
Sunday-school association presented an exhibit 
of educational work, done by Sunday-schools in 
the state. Miss Harriet Edna Beard, acting 
general secretary of the association, was in 
charge. An illustrated story hour and song ses- 
sion at 10:30 each forenoon, under supervision 
of Miss Beard, attracted many children to the 
Woman’s Building. 

County school exhibits were sent in from 
Henry, Atchison, St. Clair, Moniteau, Warren, 
Washington and Vernon counties. Vernon won 
sweepstakes prize for best all-round county 
exhibit. 

In the advanced departments many excep- 
tional exhibits were on display. In the manual 
training departments and domestic arts division, 
beauty of design, construction and workman- 
ship were noteworthy. Pen and ink drawings, 
costume designing and poster work formed an 
attractive display in every booth where entries 
were hung. 


THE LA SALLE-PERU BUREAU OF 
EDUCATIONAL COUNSEL 


THe La Salle—Peru Township High School 
at La Salle, Illinois, will establish in the year 
1923-1924 a Bureau of Educational Counsel. 
The object of the bureau will be to give to the 
pupils of the school both general and individual 
intelligence, character and occupation tests, with 
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a view to proper planning of courses and selec- Physical Education—Mr. J. G. Hoff 
tion of careers and vocations; to study the cases of physical activities, Y. M. C. A. ¢ 
ot “difficult” pupils and to plan constructive Plans for next year include a conti: 
measures for their ethical and social recon-  cyeh talks. the indian of subiects ta 
structio erned in part by an informal censi 
In connection with the bureau the usual fune- students’ vocational choices and inter 
tions of the educational, ethical and vocational attempt will be made to keep accessib 
guidance departments will be carried out. The  gonts an up-to-date index of books a1 
bureau will also perform for the community ieals in the college library which cont 


repre sented by the school functions of a mental tional materia] 


hygiene clinic, and will follow up by psychiatric 


social work the mental health study recently FEDERAL-AIDED VOCATIONAL 
made of all school -children in the La Salle- 

SCHOOLS 
Peru-Oglesby district. In this survey, which 


was the first mental health survey made in Illi- THERE are now nearly five thousa 
nois, 6,500 children were examined and from  @lly-aided vocational schools, enrolli: 
this number certain problem cases were selected students, according to a statement by H 
for special medical, psychological and social ex- Fidler, vice-chairman of the federal 


amination. The Bureau of Educational Coun- Vocational education. Mr. Fidler’s st 
sel will be presided over by a trained psychiatrie ‘S@YS: 
social worker, who will have an assistant and a A summary of the five years’ growtl 


special office with the proper equipment. While act tells a remarkable tale of progress 
using all the experience and all the results of beginning of the fiseal year 1922—’23 t 


the recent psychological research, the bureau nearly 0,000 approved vocational schools 
" : : oO! »> ste Ss rece ao feders aid 
will be one with purely educational ends in view 0” in the states receiving federal aid 
: A total of 475,000 pupils re enr 

and will avoid all pathological connections and wen = 79, _— weow % 
: addition, 171 teacher-training institutions 
the over-emphasizing of abnormality. ‘ 
sed organized, with an enrollment of over 18 
[his work was made possible by the generos- 


: ; spective vocational teachers, who were bé 
itv of Mrs. C. H. Matthiessen. 


to man the new school system. 
Under the federal act, states whic] 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AT LAKE federal funds are required to appropriat 
FOREST COLLEGE tional education from state or local 
- : . amount equalling the federal grant, but 
He faculty committee on vocational counsel tice they have greatly exceeded this r 
at Lake Forest College last year arranged a aa ten Beal year 1921~'22 the states : 
series of talks on some of the vocations open to — egmmunities appropriated two and one 


college students. Whenever possible, the speak- as much for their vocational schools as 
ers were available for conferences. The intro- ceived from the federal government. 

duetory address on “How to Choose a Voea- expenditure for these schools from all s 
tion” was delivered by Dr. Chas. W. Gilkey that year was $14,770,000. Of this $3,854 


after a college dinner; Mr. Arthur H. Carver, 70m federal funds. 


of Swift and Company, spoke on the general The federal act provides that th 
subject of “Business” at a similar dinner. The money available to the states shall increase ¢ 
following talks were made at the regular chapel year until the permanent maximum is 1 
period : in the year 1925-’26. For the eurr 
Architeecture—Mr. Alfred H. Granger, Chicago. 1923~’24, the federal grant availabl: 
Engineering Pres. W. H. Raymond, of Armour _ states will approximate $5,190,000. 
Institute. 
Teaching commercial subjects in High Schools YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA- 


Mr. Wm. Bachrach, supervisor of commercial 
é ; TION SCHOOLS 
work in the high schools of Chicago. 
Nursing—Miss Carol Martin, central council for CLASSES are conducted in nearly 46 


nursing education. C. A. branches throughout the United State: 
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.eording to a bulletin just issued by the United 
+o; Bureau of Education. Surveying the 
.of Y. M. C. A. sehools, Mr. William F. 
Hirsch, Who prepared the bureau’s report, 
-hows that the beginnings of the work go back 
+) 1806, when four associations had 60 students 
evening class work, 
Ry 1915 the number of associations carrying 
educational work had inereased to 468, and 
the total number of different students was 83,- 
"Tl. “During the war period many associations 
»ped their educational departments, so that 
oaks 253 branches reported such classes for the 
school year 1918-19, but the number of students 
enrolled inereased to 86,734,” says Mr. Hirsch. 
[he report continues : 


Realizing the need for standardization in the 
nstruction given, ‘‘Y’’ educational leaders called 
ference in Detroit in 1919 at which 146 dele- 
rates representing fifty-four associations 
present. An educational council, composed of two 
lelegates from each of the local associations main- 
taining edueational work was formed. This coun- 

selects from its number a board of fifteen men 
h is responsible for carrying out the policies 
This work is centered 


were 


ud purposes of the council. 
the headquarters in this city. 
Since the Detroit meeting, standard outlines 
ave been prepared in more than seventy unit sub- 
ts and in several four-year college grade cur- 
ila, making a total of 150 unit courses now 
comprehended in the standardization plan. Latest 
reports show that 365 associations are conducting 
classes, while the average registration for the three 
years from 1920 to 1922 inclusive was 120,205. 


The students in the association schools range 
in age trom fifteen years to well past fifty. The 
great body of students, however, is in the age 
group of twenty-one to twenty-nine, with the 
average age of the total student body for the 
ast school year at approximately twenty-five 
During the school year 1921-22 the per- 
centage of students taking the various types of 
subjects included 48.7 in commercial, 17 in in- 
dustrial, 6.7 in professional, 14.1 in academic 
and 13.5 in soeial civie classes. 


vears., 


REPORT ON BARNARD COLLEGE 
ProMISING results from psychological exam- 
nations, development of a physical efficiency 


est and successful working of the special hon- 
ors system are recorded in the annual report of 
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Miss Virginia C. Gildersleeve, dean of Barnard 
College, made public 
last week. 

Enlarged programs in Fine Arts, economics 


at Columbia University 


and science, and government are announced. 
Foreign lecturers will visit Barnard next year, 
and plans are under way to cooperate with 
women’s organizations in the field of polities. 

The total registration for the year was 925, 
a gain of ninety-eight over the previous year. 
“This is about as many students as we can ac- 
commodate,” Miss “Not 
much further increase should be permitted until 
we can erect a new academic building.” 

The Barnard trustees, it is stated, 
adopted in principle the policy inaugurated by 
Columbia University of establishing a restricted 
number of professorships at high salaries. The 
report says: 


says Gildersleeve. 


have 


We should have at Barnard, in proportion to the 
number in the rest of the university, at least one 
professorship at $10,000 and three at $7,500. We 
have at present only two at $7,500. As soon as the 
finances of the college permit, additional ones will 
be established. It is to be hoped that this may be 
done in the near future, for no need of Barnard is 
of more importance than adequate recognition and 
compensation of the scholarship and teaching of 
its professors, on whom the whole value of the 
institution depends. 


Of the results of last Autumn’s psychological 
tests, applied to students with unusually good 
school records, the report says: 

Thirty-two were admitted in this way, besides 
twenty-one on combinations of psychological tests 
and certain college entrance examinations. It is 
too soon to judge of the success of this new plan 
of admission, but so far the results seem promis 
ing. On the whole, the students have seemed this 
year to be of unusually good quality. The care 
ful selection of the committee on admissions is 
apparently producing satisfactory results. 


CONFERENCES AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF WISCONSIN 


Two important conferences held their sessions 
at the University of Wisconsin during the first 
week of September. The National Conference 
on the Science of Politics held its first session 
on September 3 and continued until September 
8. The meeting was sponsored by the American 
Political Science Association, and some 200 in- 




















vitatious were sent out during the summer. A 
number ot round-table conferences are included 
on the program. 

The members of the executive committee for 
the conterence Frederick P. Gruenberg, 
A. N. Holeombe, ot Harvard, Pro- 
E. Merriman, Luther Gulick, director 
ot the National Institute of Public Administra- 
tion, and Professor A. B. Hall, of the political 
science department of the University of Wis- 


were 
Protessor 


tessor C, 


consin, 

the 
Fourteenth Annual Conference of the Chinese 
Students’ Alliance, Mid-West which 
was held September t to 11, under the auspices 
the 


A large number of delegates attended 


Section, 
of the University of Wisconsin. This is 
third time that the annual conference has been 
held at the University of Wisconsin, the other 
meetings being in 1911 and 1917. 

The main theme ot the conference was “The 
student’s part in the reconstruction of China,” 
(1) Chi- 
nese students, especially to Chinese students in 
this (2) 
which students have an important part. 


and included problems relating to 


country, and national problems in 

The program included addresses, mass meet- 
ings, forum meetings, professional meetings and 
a business meeting of the section. Entertain- 
ments included athletic events, a track and field 
basketball 


races, receptions, a banquet, a modern Chinese 


meet, swimming, tennis, and canoe 
play presented by student actors, picnics and 


sight-seeing trips around the city. 


APPOINTMENTS AND RESIGNATIONS 
AT CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Tur Committee on General Administration of 
Cornell University on August 11 accepted the 
resignation of Archie M. Palmer, 18, as seere- 
tary of the College of Arts and Sciences, and 
appointed C. Wilson Smith, of the University 
of Missouri, to take his place and as assistant 
protessor of education. Mr. Palmer takes a po- 
sition on September 1 with Proctor and Gamble, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, as a member of the sales force. 

Professor Smith, the new secretary of the 
Arts College, studied at the University of Cin- 
cinnati and received his degree in law from the 
University of Colorado. He also has a degree 
in arts from the University of Missouri, where 
he has taught English for several years, and a 
master’s degree in education from Harvard. 
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The trustees also accepted resigna 
Dr. Maude 
women; J. Lakin Baldridge, ’15, from { 
lege of Architecture; Dr. E. P. 
tant medical adviser for men; R. W. Moor 
D.< 
livan, instructor in chemistry, and All 


Etheredge, medical adyis: 


Sugbe 

structor in agricultural chemistry; Joh: 

Campbell, instructor in mathematics. 
They appointed William B. Camplx 


> 
B. ( ore 


structor in analytical chemistry; Dr. Je 


structor in mathematics; Robert 


Evans, ’14, to be medical adviser of wome: 
instructor in hygiene; Dr. Elizabeth Fulton, 
to be assistant medical adviser of won 
instructor in hygiene; Ellsworth J. Carte: 
Charles J. Haskin, ’24, and Frederick C. 

24, to be student assistants in the law 

L. O. Morgan to be 
Elmer Pendell to be 

Alfred Rive to be instructor in economies: L 


assistant in anat 
instructor in econo! 


Gershoy and C. L. Benson to be assistant 
ancient history; Miss R. L. Dielmann, read 
ancient history; David H. Wilson, assistant 
English history; Wilson Coates, F. G. M 
cham and Hartley Simpson to be rea 
English history. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND 
NEWS 


Rev. Dr. WILLIAM ARNOLD SHANKLIN | 
signed as president of Wesleyan Universit; 
During Presid 
Stephen H. 0 


becomes president emeritus. 
Shanklin’s leave of absence 
of New York, 


Professor Leroy A. 


has been acting presid 
Howland, vice-president 


has now been appointed to this office. 


Dr. Pau E. Titswortn, dean and profess 
of English at Alfred College, has been elect 
president of Washington College, Chesterto 
Md. Dr. Titsworth, who is 42 years old, Is 
graduate of Alfred and received his degre 
doctor of philosophy at the University of Ws 


consin. 


Dr. Orro E. Kriece has withdrawn his resig 
nation as president of Central Wesleyan © 


lege in response to the request of trustees o! ! 
college. 
Mrs. Margaret McALEENAN, of Brookly! 


has been appointed to sueceed Mrs. Emma | 








ser 15, 1923] 
\orrav on the New York City Board of Edv- 


her term extending till 1930. 


Miss Lena M. ZipFEL has been restored to 
s a teacher by the New York City Board 
lueation and has been granted $16,661, her 
dismissed 
This 
as taken by the board in compliance 
a bill passed by the New York State Leg- 


and a court order entered as a result 


vith interest since she was 


the school system on June 28, 1916. 


re 
ik 


at legislation. 


Dr. Hersert U. RoGers, formerly an instruc- 
psychology at Yale University, has ac- 

ted the appointment of chiet investigator of 
research 
al Research Council. 
nducted at the University of Minnesota. 


on mechanical ability for the Na- 
The investigation will 


new director of the Vocational Service 
Juniors, of the Bureau of Vocational Infor- 
New York City, is Mrs. Mary Holmes 


Stevens Hays. Mrs. Hays has successively 

ed in the juvenile courts of Chicago, the 
‘ockefeller Laboratories of Social Science at 
Redford Hills, the Surgeon General’s office dur- 


the World War, the Scott Company as 
and the staff of the Children’s 


sureau in conducting a national survey. 


hologist, 


Dr. Acres RoGers, who was 


ation at Goucher College, is taking up her 


educational specialist at Smith 


protessor ol 


} 
Work as 


Dre. J. C. MveRMAN, specialist in rural edu- 
tion of the United States Bureau of Eduea- 
nm, has accepted a position as director of rural 
education of the Oklahoma State Normal 
School, Durant, with President H. G. Bennett. 
Henry S. Curtis, of Oberlin, has accepted 
the position of director of physical training for 
the state of Missouri, with freedom for summer 
ngagements for platform and university work. 


Miss Vicrorta Lyies, of Wagoner, Okla., has 
appointed assistant state rural 
Miss Lyles will assist Mr. E. A. 
Duke, general state supervisor, in looking after 
the rural schools, both white and colored. 


been school 


supervisor. 


Wirn the opening of the year last week, 
organized vocational guidance work was begun 
the public schools of Baltimore. The voca- 
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tional and educational counselor in junior and 


senior high schools is Miss Leona C. Buchwald, 


formerly vocational secretary at Goucher 


College. 
training 


the State 


Earu N. 
school, which is conducted jou tly by 
Normal School 


setts, has resigned to accept a position at the 


Ropes, principal of the 


and city of Salem, Massachu 


Pennsylvania Normal School. 

F. E. 
chosen principal of the Sutton (Mass.) 
School. 
elected superintendent of 


Batpwin, of Hyde Park, has been 
High 
Thomas Gay, of Bridgewater, has been 
succeeding 


schools, 


Hermann G. Patt, resigned. 


ARVINE Bowman, of Zanesville, O., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Chilli 
Mason. Mr. 


University 


cothe, sueceeding J. H. Bowman 


is a graduate of Western Reserve 
and has been a student at the Chicago College 


of Education. 


E. C. Moore has been elected superintendent 
of schools and principal of the high school at 
Eureka, Ill. Mr. Moore sueceeds G. W. Knud- 
son, who has accepted a position at the Univer- 


sity of Illinois. 


Mrs. Kate W. JAMESON, dean of women at 
the University of Arizona, has been appointed 
dean of women at the Oregon Agricultural Col- 
iege. Before going to Arizona, Mrs. Jameson 


was dean of women at Ohio State University. 


CLaupE W. Owen, of Chase City, Va., has 
been elected dean of Bluefield College, at Blue- 


field, W. Va. 


Dr. ALFRED C. Scumirt, of the school of 
commerce of the Oregon Agricultural College, 
is heading the newly established department of 
the school. Dr 

} 


Schmitt was vice-president for eight years and 


finance and administration of 


president for four years of the First National 
Bank of Albany, Oregon. 


Miss Grace W. Ripwey, for six years head of 
the art department of the Massachusetts Trade 
School for Girls, has joined the staff of the Bos- 
ton University School of Religious Education. 
She will be a member of the department ot 


Fine Arts and Religion. 


Dr. Ernest pE WALD, assistant professor at 
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Rutgers College, has been named assistant pro- 
tessor of fine arts in Barnard College, Colum- 
bia University. 


KNOWLTON M. Wooprn, a graduate of Brown 
University, has been selected to head the de- 
partment of biology at Norwich University. 

Eli 
Seloit College, has been appointed 
Assistant 


have been appointed as follows: Dr. 


At the University of Missouri, Stuart 
Haynes, of 
professor ot 


astronomy. protessors 


Glenn W. 
Morrow, of Cornell University, philosophy; Dr. 
W. B. Roberston, of the University of Kansas, 
zoology; Dr. Urban Tighner Holmes, of Har- 
vard University, Romance languages, and Dr. 


H. C. Howard, Jr., analytical chemistry. 


THE increased appropriation, voted by the 
eighty-fifth General Assembly of Ohio to the 
Bureau of Special Education and Psycho-Edu- 
cational Clinic of Miami University, has enabled 
the bureau to increase its staff, to enlarge its 
facilities for training teachers and supervisors 
for special classes for subnormals, delinquents 
and speech defectives, and psychological ex- 
aminers, and to open a branch station at Cleve- 
land. In addition to the director, Dr. J. BE. W. 
Wallin, the staff included the following: in the 
Dayton center, Mrs. Jessie Wilson, M.A., (Mich- 
igan), and Miss Janet Holeomb, M.A., (Colum- 
bia), psychological examiners and instructors; 
Miss Mildred Grimes, B.A. (Western Reserve, 
and graduate at Columbia), eritic teacher and 
instructor in industrial arts; Miss Eva Nutting 
(student in the Bureau of Special Education, 
Miami University), critic teacher; and in the 
Cleveland branch, Bertha M. Luckey, Ph.D. 
(Nebraska), and Witherstay, critic 
teacher. Students are admitted from all sections 


Treva 


of the country without other charges than a 
nominal registration fee. 

Teacuers of Los Angeles have made appli- 
cation to the board of education of that city to 
The re- 
quest was made by a committee representing the 
This com- 


be placed on a single salary schedule. 


various groups in the school system. 
mittee ineluded Charles J. Reinhard, principal, 
West Vernon Elementary School; Dr. A. P. 
Wilson, of Manual Arts High School, repre- 
senting the high-school principals’ association ; 
Ida Christine Iverson, president of the Los 
Angeles city teachers’ club; W. L. Ricker, vice- 
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principal ot Poly technic High School; Euge 
Jones, representing the kindergarten teach, 
Dr. Herbert True, of the health and dey 
ment department; Irving Raybold, represent; 
Richard Harris 


representing the special schools; Charles Morris 


the night school teachers; 
of the evening high school teachers, and J 
C. Abbott, representing the high-school te; 


- aioe 
ers association. 


A series of lectures on international pr 
lems will be held this month at the Nobel ] 
tute of Christiania, Norway. 
will 
lectures, is Professor James Shotwell, of ( 
lumbia University. Dr. Shotwell, who is 
editor of the work published by the Carn 
Endowment for International Peace, on “1 
Economie and Social History of the Wo 
War,” 
of political economy which are connected 
the World War. 


lecture on “Social movements in twentieth « 


Among the | 


turers, each of whom deliver about 


will diseuss the international problems 
Professor George Weill is t 


tury France and their effects.” The young 
Austrian jurist and pacifist, Professor Rud 
Laun, will lecture on “The nationality questi: 
in constitutional and international law.” P 
fessor Edward Bull, of the University of Chris 
tiania, is to discuss the outbreak of the 


war, as viewed from newer publications. 


Donna Santa BorGuese, of Rome, It: 

will give a course on “Contemporary mov 
ments in Italian literature” at Barnard Colleg 
Columbia University, this winter. She was tle 
Italian representative at the World Conference 


on Education at San Francisco in July. 


Dr. Birp T. Batpwin, of the Iowa C! 

Welfare Research Station, will give from Octo 
ber 22 to 25 a series of addresses before thi 
California State Teachers Association on “The 
and mental growth 


relation of physical 


pupils to school progress.” 


Dr. Eart Barnes, of Philadelphia, and Miss 
Laura Zirbes, investigator of reading, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, were speakers at 
the 3ethlehem, Pa., 


school district last week. 


teachers’ institute of the 


SPEAKERS at the sixth annual conferenc 
State Schools of Massachusetts 
Bridgewater, §..7, 


Normal 


included Dr 





September 





Ser 


~ 


Qy 


Vf 


T 
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rles H. Judd, of the University of Chicago 
of Education; Henry Neumann, of the 
| Culture School, New York City; Albert 
Eldredge, North Adams, Mass., and Earl N. 


Jes, Salem, Mass. 


e Wuurte, a retired school principal 
served in the New York City schools for 
than fifty years, returned last week from 

after traveling for two months in 

and France. 


De. Henry F. Cope, general secretary of the 


rious Education Association, died at Shelby, 


ich., on August 3. 


new Jesse H. Metcalfe Memorial Lab- 


ry of Chemistry at Brown University will 
ledieated on October 10. 


I will of Angier B. Duke, who was 


ed on Labor Day at Greenwich, Conn., 
es $250,000 to Trinity College, Durham, 


\ \ct of 900 acres in Fayette County, 


o, has been donated to Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
y by Charles Persinger, of Washington 
irt House, Ohio. The property is valued at 


(hth) 


alumni and friends of Bucknell Univer- 
have completed the raising of $500,000 for 
erection of a stadium, a new gymnasium 


1a new athletic field. A portion of the new 


ineering building has been completed at a 


st of $100,000 and will be ready for oceu- 


ney this school year. 


Ti 


Edward Rector Scholarships, at De 
iw University, donated for some years by 


ward Rector, of Chicago, have been widened 


their seope. Formerly confined to students 


Indiana, they are now available to high- 


ool students of other states who pass the re- 
jurements for membership. One hundred 
holarships of $125 each for four years are 


arded 


‘ed annually to high-school graduates who 


nd high in character and scholarship. 


Ix 


order to provide near-by quarters for stu- 


ents, New York University has purchased for 


Pa) 





251,000 the five-story apartment house at the 


+ 


hwest corner of University Avenue and One 
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A CAMPAIGN for one million dollars to in- 
crease the endowment of Bucknell University 
has been inaugurated by President Emory W. 
Hunt and his assistant, Dr. Joseph R. Wood, 
as executive secretary. The board of trustees at 
a recent meeting determined that this amount is 
necessary in order to raise the salaries of the 
teaching staff and to maintain adequately the 
present equipment of the university. The Gen- 
eral Education Board has promised $200,000 it 
the university raises $450,000 by December 31, 
1924. The campaign will be under the direction 
of the board of trustees and a special committee 
of one hundred alumni and friends of the uni- 
versity. 

An effort to re-initiate a constitutional 
amendment that would outlaw private and paro- 
chial schools in Michigan has failed. The peti- 
tions earried 55,945 names whereas 58,367 are 
required. 

Tue voters of Southington, Conn., have asked 
the Russell Sage Foundation to appoint a com- 
mittee of three to investigate school conditions 
in the town for the past five years and to make 
a publie report. It is reported that at the close 
of the school term in June five teachers were not 
re-engaged and eight others were placed on pro- 
bation. 

UNDER a new salary schedule adopted by the 
hoard of education, Pomona, Calif., the payroll 
will amount to between $250,000 and $275,000. 
Fifty teachers in the elementary schools will 
draw $24,000 at a maximum of $1,600, and six 
kindergarten directors and ten assistants will 
be paid $10,800 annually. Thirty-three teach- 
ers in two junior high schools will be paid a 
maximum of $1,900 each, or $62,700 for the 
year. Thirty-nine teachers in the high school 
and junior college draw $93,600 annually. 


THE school board at Cambridge, Mass., has 
accepted a recommendation of the superinten- 
dent and the city auditor that women teachers 
in the high school be granted increases of $180 
a year, and elementary teachers increases of 
$192 a year. The salary of the superintendent 
has been raised from $6,000 to $7,500 a year. 

THe 250 teachers of the Brockton, Mass., 
publie schools have been granted an increase of 
$100 a year, beginning with the term which 
opened last week. 
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More than one hundred students at the nor- college graduates, according to a stud 
mal school summer session at Keene, N. H., oceupations of recent graduates of fivs 
have signed contracts for teaching positions. colleges made by the Bureau of Vocat 


Ilowever, superintendents from all over the formation. Of 1,305 young women 


state are still seeking teachers, as many posi- graduated from Barnard, Goucher, R 
tions yet remain unfilled. The demand for Smith and Wellesley, 556 are reporte 
teachers for the New Hampshire schools far ex- gainfully employed and more than halt 


ceeds the supply of teachers graduated by the number, or 355, are teaching. The sec 
State Normal School. est group of graduates, numbering 
Or the 12.966 students enrolled in the three e@™gaged in graduate and profession: 
vacation high schools of New York City this ™@"Y ©! them taking courses in sel 
year, 9,740, or approximately three fourths, education. 
have earned certificates testifying to the fact SALARY increases to elementary-scl 
that they have succeeded in making up or ad-_ eipals, evening-school teachers and oth. 
vancing a term as a result of their eight weeks bers of the teaching staff were included 
of summer study. school budget estimate recently adopted 
THE cost of educating a child has more than New York City board ol education. The 
doubled in the last ten years, according to sta- T#"s eall for salaries of $3,750 to $4,750 
tistics made publie recently by the board of ease of principals of elementary-schoo 


education of Philadelphia. In 1913, the per ings without junior high-school department, 


. . ane ere avine Se ‘ OF . ra thar p 
capita cost of education was $36.55. In the having not less than 25 or more than 48 


fiscal year just terminated, it cost $74.90 for 


each pupil enrolled in the elementary and high 


For schools of the same size but with 
high-school department the salaries are $3,9/ 
to $4,950. For schools having 49 to 84 « 


schools of the city. There has been a jump of ; 
the salary range is set at $4,000 to $5 


$12 per pupil in the last year alone. . a ' 
buildings without the junior high-scho« 
ALTHOUGH continuation schools have been $4,200 to $5,200 <n schools with juni 


established in 43 states, with compulsory attend- school departments. Principals of sc! 


ance in more than half of the states, only one =. . 
: = :; _; ing more than 84 classes will receive s 


en h 0 2 b VS §f vir Ss be wee e ages oO . ’ nAOor ae or . 
tent t the 07 and girl t n th g ol ranging from $4,250 to $5,250 if ther 
fourteen and seventeen reported by the census ree : 4 AE oF AF 

. . I . bind - junior high-school and $4,450 to $5,450 if t 
ot 1920 as not attending school of any kind are _ : an . . 

2 net an _ a . is. Teachers in evening elementary-s 


nage in the part-time schools, according to will receive $4.50 a night for the first 
’r. William T. Bawde » United States ' . - 
Dr. William T. Bawden, of the United States years of service and $5.50 thereafter. Rei 





Bureau of Education, who writes a review of >: ; 

Ke : , for increased pay for other officers, part 
yrogress in vocational education for the bien- la . . 
P! : sgt oN district superintendents, day high-scho« 
nial report of the United States commissioner 


cipals, day high-school first assistants, 
of edueation. Dr. Bawden urges the extension 


; , elementary-school teachers, vacation highi-s 24 
of compulsory education laws to include the ave 
Comm y edu laws t t teachers, visiting teachers and substitute te 


eighteenth year. ers were denied with the statement t! 
TECHNICAL commercial subjects are now ac- board of superintendents perhaps could est 

cepted for admission to college by a large num- lish a basis for the future favorable co 

ber of institutions, according to figures com- tion of some of these requests if they ca 


piled by Dr. Glen Levin Swiggett, specialist in gest ways of coordinating and elimu 
commercial education in the United States activities and subjects so that fixed costs 
Bureau of Education. Of 480 colleges and uni- show a reduction. The budget provides 
versities reporting in 1922, 275 accept credits more than 30,000 teachers and supery 


> 


in bookkeeping, 273 in stenography and type- the day and evening schools. 

writing, 78 in merchandising, and 59 in office Avaust the thirteenth was celebrated at t z 
y . ice Sa , ° S ° , Y 

practice. Wood’s Hole Marine Biological Laborat: 


ro 


TEACHING leads as the vocation for women _ the fiftieth anniversary of the founding 





+ 


+ 





In 


a bronze tablet has 


school by Louis Agassiz. com- 

tion ot this school, 
ast in duplicate with an inscription as fol- 
the 


History established 


“In commemoration ot Anderson 
Natural fifty 
the Island of Penikese by Jean 


ro On 


odolphe Agassiz, born 1807—died 1873, 


Marine Biological Laboratory, the direct 
ant of the Penikese school, erects this 
923.” The original tablet is to be 


on a boulder on the Island of Penikese, 
replica in the Marine Biological Lab- 
The celebration consisted of speeches 

ee of the staff of the former Penikese 
Dr. David S. Jordan, Dr. Burt G. 

er and Professor Edward S. Morse; by one 
ormer students of the school, Dr. Cor- 

\I. Clapp, and by Professors Hermon C. 
. E. G. Conklin and Frank S. Lillie. It 
emphasized that it was Agassiz’s methods 
than his conclusions which made him the 
ter teacher,” that he taught his students to 
from nature and to think for 


faet 
r 1acts 


\pril, 1922, the St. Louis Medical Society 
ree treatment to crippled children at 
of clinies. The society found, on inves 
that these children were handicapped 
Fifty-eight 


were found unable to attend 


of edueational facilities. 
led children 
hecause of their condition, while more 
200 in attendance were backward, and were 
to climb stairs or move from one class 
The board of edueation was 


At 


1, it decided to open a temporary school 


to another. 


ed of these conditions. its session, 

ppled children for the coming term, and 
(00 was voted for equipment. Plans will 
le for a permanent building, based on 


rience with the temporary school. 


national convention of the American As- 
tion of University Women meeting at Port- 
, Oregon, with a large attendance, went on 


in favor of the establishment of a fed- 


| department of education with a secretary in 


cabinet. This resolution was passed fol- 
ng an address by Miss Charl O. Williams, 


i secretary of the National Education Asso- 
ion, in which she alluded to the education 


now before Congress. Other action in- 


} 


led the adoption of a definite program de- 
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signed to “help the school to find its place in 


the community of to-day”; a resolution favoring 


the establishment of a committee on reciprocal 
relations with foreign organizations whose ac- 


tivities are similar to those of the American 


Association of University Women, and endorse- 


ment of a plan for international fellowship 
worked out by the international federation of 
university women. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE FEDERAL TECHNICAL SCHOOL 
IN ZURICH 


THE and the have brought few 


changes to the Swiss Federal Technical School, 


war peace 
or “The Polytechnikum,” as it is locally known 
The new addition to the main building, which 
makes of the whole building one of the most 
imposing structures in Switzerland, is practi 
will nuch needed 


cally finished and provide 


space for lectures and conterences. Aside from 
little new 


nished the school by the state, due to the neces 


this, very equipment has been fu 


sity of cutting appropriations for reasons of 


general economy. However there has been no 
apparent fall in standard, as the equipment is 
adequate and, as usual in Europe, more weight 
is placed upon the quality of instruction than 
The 


teaching force remains on the same high level 


upon perfection of laboratory facilities. 


as before, with remarkably few changes in per 


sonnel. France, Italy, Germany and Austria, 
which used to compete with the Swiss for pro 
fessors of technology, have little to offer the 
recipient of Swiss franes, so that the school has 
been able to hold more of its brilliant men than 
formerly. 

It is chiefly in the make-up of the student 
body that the observer notes a marked change. 
It was once the pride of Switzerland and of the 
Polytechnikum that the famous school was 
ternational as far as its student body was con 
cerned. Foreign students were welcomed and 
treated on exactly the same terms as native 
not un 


Swiss, so that before the war it was 


usual to find as high as 50 per cent. of foreign- 
the 


ers in the engineering section of school 


During the war Swiss institutions were threat- 


ened with an inundation of foreign students 


from the surrounding nations and, in order to 











0 


protect the native students who were practically 
forced to remain in Switzerland, they were 
compelled to give the natives priority rights 
and, in addition, to increase tuition and other 
tees. Although it was against the traditional 
policy of the Polytechnikum and against the 
better judgment of certain members of the 
Federal School Council, the Technical School 
was torced to follow suit. The tuition for 
Swiss was raised to 300 franes a year, an in- 
crease of 100 frances, while foreigners were and 
still are charged 600 franes a year with labora- 
tory and other fees in the same proportion. 
The result is the practical elimination of stu- 
dents from countries whose exchange is low and 
a marked reduction in the total number of for- 
eign students generally. The enrollment for 
1920-21 was 2,011, of whom 365 were from 
other countries. Twenty-nine foreign countries 
were represented by the 365 students. Norway 
was first with 42, Roumania second with 29. 
Other countries with a total of 14 or more were 
Germany, France, Holland, Italy, Turkey, Po- 
land, Greece, Jugo-slavia, Russia, Hungary and 
South America (grouped together). The United 
States was represented with two students. 

The total attendance has been maintained 
since the war by local patronage. Before the 
war large numbers of Swiss students spent 
some of their semesters at German or Austrian 
technical schools. Sinee 1919 lack of funds, 
difficulty in obtaining satisfactory quarters, and 
the over-crowding of German and Austrian 
schools have kept the Swiss at home, much to 
the regret of thoughtful Swiss engineers and 
educators who appreciate the value of the for- 
mer free interchange of students. 

The Polytechnikum is still operating under 
the general federal regulations of 1908, with a 
few minor modifications. The organization of 
the school is not unlike the organization of 
certain of our state universities. As it is a 
national institution it derives the greater part 
of its income from indirect taxation and is 
consequently dependent upon the Federal Coun- 
cil and the Federal Assembly for its existence. 
The total amount of the federal appropriation 
is at present, 1922-23, approximately 2,200,000 
franes, tuition and other fees bring in about 
500,000 franes, making a total of 2,700,000 
franes annually from which all the expenses, 


salaries, upkeep, ete., are paid. The Federal 
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Council appoints the School Council, its 
dent and vice-president for a period o; 
years; elects the professors (a pert 
matter as the nominations usually originat 
the faculty or schoo! council and are mer 
ratified by the Federal Council) ; fixes the sg; 
ries; presents to the Federal Assemb), 
annual budget of the school and all othe: 
ters tor which legislative authority is necessa; 
audits the annual accounts of the schoo! 
accepts or rejects legacies. 

The immediate executive power is ex: 
by the school council the president of which 
practically the president of the school 
American sense of the term. The council « 
sists of seven members, i.e., six beside the pres 
dent, who act as supervisors and, in a s 
trustees. With the exception of the presic& 
who receives a specified salary and has his yx 
manent residence at the school, they receiv: 
same pecuniary recompense as the members 
the Federal Assembly commissions. The duties 
of the council are numerous and varied, « 
prising roughly the duties of the presicd 
trustees, and supervisors of an American 
lege. It is supposed to see to it that inst) 
tion is given according to the curricula 
general regulations. It appoints the recto: 
vice-rector of the school upon the non 
of the general faculty, the secretary, curators, 
directors of scientific institutes, librarians, leg 
and financial assistants, laboratory assistant 
and other minor employees. It makes up t 
school budget, fixes the salaries of the persons 
it appoints, determines the amount of student 
fees to be paid to professors, determines tuiti 
and laboratory fees, grants scholarships 
students’ aid, divides state appropria 
among the various departments, fixes the 


+ 


+ 


of the semesters, names the library comn 
controls student discipline, sees to it that “t 
city of Zurich and the state fulfill their ob 
tions toward the school,” makes an annua! 
port to the Federal Council on the progress 0' 
the school, approves curricula and grants 
plomas. These are the most important o 
council’s duties. As with us the president 
his secretary perform most of the real wo! 


the other members of the council acting chie! 


F +hy 


in an advisory capacity. The president has, 


according to the regulations, other duties 
perform mostly in eases of emergency wher 
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powered to act upon his own initiative. 
e general faculty is composed of all the 
ssors, assistant professors and other teach- 
the Polvtechnikum. It meets at least 
, year and may be convoked by the rector, 
president of the school council or by peti- 
The duties of the 
faculty are to nominate the rector and 
rector and to discuss matters pertaining to 
elfare of the school and make recommen- 


ot its own members. 


s and “to bring to the attention of the 
ities useful reforms.” 
[he rector and vice-rector are appointed for 
period of two years. Only full professors 
They may be reelected but may 
The 
is relieved from part of his teaching 
during his period of office. He attends 
the school council but has no 


( ivible. 


t serve more than three successive terms. 


meetings ot 
His chief duties are to preside over the 
eneral faculty, transmit to the council the 
mendations of the faculty, build the ros- 

of hours, pass on the admission of special 
ents, keep student rolls and records, pro- 
for all examinations, and in general super- 

vise and advise students on questions of cur- 
im and discipline. The bears a 
ain resemblance to that of some American 


office 


The Polytechnikum is divided into eleven 
departments of which ten are special schools: 
I. School of Architecture. II. School of Civil 
and Engineering. III. 
Mechanical Engineering (including 
IV. School of Chemistry. 
V. School of Pharmacy. VI. School of For- 
estry. VII. Sehool of Agriculture, 2 parts. 
VIII. Department of Mathematics and Physies. 
IX. Department of Natural Sciences. X. Mili- 
tary School. XI. General Department (not a 
school) Section A. Arts, philosophy, language, 
political economy, Section B. 
Mathematies, natural seience and technology. 
Each of these departments has a faculty of 
ts own to which all the teachers who give in- 
struction in the department belong. Teachers 
ot lower grade than a full professor have a vote 
only in questions which concern their own 
The departmental faculties elect their 
own chairmen who serve for two years, are eli- 
gible for reelection but may not serve for more 
In each depart- 


General 


Engineering 
School of 


Electro-technology ). 


history, ete. 


teaching. 


than three successive terms. 
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ment all instruction is nominally under the 
supervision of the departmental faculty which 
also has the right to appoint delegates to advo- 
before the school council, the 


eate its cause 


president or the rector. In addition these facul- 
ties receive reports on students, preserve disci- 
pline with jurisdiction in certain cases, an- 
nounce the results of examinations and submit 
to the school council before the beginning of 
the semester a list of proposed courses, recom- 
mendations, ete. 

The duties of the chairman of a department 
are to see to it that instruction in his depart 
ment is in conformance with “the aim pursued” 
and to submit to his faculty all proposals de- 
signed to raise the level of instruction and 
perfect it. He 
committee ex officio, keeps the student records 
and transmits them to the rector, gives the stu- 
dents of his department advice concerning their 


is a member of the entrance 


work .and earries out the decisions of the de- 
partmental faculty. 

The chairmen of all the departments form an 
advisory committee which meets at the call of 
the president of the school council or the rector 
chairmen request a meeting 


or when three 


This committee is useful principally in the 
eause of uniformity in the carrying out ot 
school regulations, decrees of the school coun- 
cil, ete. It has no executive power beyond that 
possessed by its individual members. It dis- 
cusses questions which have been brought up in 
the general faculty or departmental faculties 
but has no legislative authority. 

The professors and other instructors have 
the usual rights and privileges possessed by 
European university teachers. The basic salary 
varies according to the type of professor. As 
a general rule the school pays more for its tech 
nieal men than for its professors of pure sei- 
ence or its professors of history, literature, ete. 
In addition to the fixed salary the professor 
receives a contribution toward his pension, a 
share in examination fees and a share in stu- 
dent fees. The professor’s share in student 
fees is regulated by law. 
per student per hour of either lectures or exer- 
cises but the maximum amount he may receive 
is fixed by the school council. If there is a 
surplus remaining it is placed in a general fund 
which is later divided in equal shares among 


the professors. 


He receives one france 
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The number of hours instruction required in the Technical School but likewiss 
from the individual professor varies according University of Zurich where it was surp: 
to the terms of his contract. In general, find a number of professors really teac! 
judged by American college standards, the total stead of lecturing and a general dix 
number of hours instruction demanded seems going on as to the advisability of re 
reasonable. ‘The average is not far from 10 certain amount of class room work of e: 
hours a week. It is difficult to get at the actual fessor. It is a revolt against the pur 
number as many of the laboratory courses, and system which, it is insisted, is a reli 
other exercises are merely supervised by the days when there were no books, and ag 
professor under whose name they stand in the filling of class rooms with young ladi 
catalog. Less work is expected of the professor gentlemen of easy conscience who fir 
acting as rector, vice-rector, departmental chair- lectures a painless method of acquiring 
man, director of institute or in some other information which they are too lazy to get 
executive capacity. a book. The approach to our America: 

Outside work is not only sanctioned but is is obvious. 
encouraged among the professors of technology. The student seems on the whole to 
The extent to which professors may employ better time of it than his American « 
their time in outside work for personal gain is part. The technical courses have fixed » 
left entirely to the conscience of the individual. but there is greater freedom in the ch 
The policy of the school council has been to fill elective work and in the regulations gove: 
a professorship with a man who could be required work. Once the student is 
trusted and then to trust him. Some of the he can take any work in his department 
better known professors probably receive large which he is fitted, as the lectures and ¢ 
incomes from consultation and other fees for are given in such a manner that a student 
professional work and, judging from the com- remains a specified number of semesters 
plaints which are made now and then by ordi- to cover in that time all the work expect 
nary engineers, the practice has, in some cases, him. Permission to substitute certain re 


gone too far. However, the liberal attitude of work for other work is readily given for 


the school council toward outside work has un-  eause. . 
doubtedly helped the school to keep some of its Discipline is usually a simple matter, as t 
ablest men and, in spite of the adverse com- students are subject to ordinary civil i 
ments of outsiders, the same liberality will pro- well as the school regulations. Negliger 
ably be practiced in the future. work, lack of respect for authorities and t 
Instruction is given in German, French or’ ers. immoral and indecent behavior ar 
Italian by lectures, laboratory and drawing pressly mentioned as punishable faults. ! 
exercises, the so-called Repetitorien and semi-  pulsion is the extreme penalty in the har 
naries. The Repetitorium is a sort of confer- the school council and is rarely made us 


ence between the professor in charge of a_ the concilium abeundi is generally suf 
course of lectures and the students. Originally The regulations governing scholars! 

it was a genuine question and answer recitation what might be called a progress rule, are « 
not unlike the class room work of an Ameri-_ ent in the different schools. In the gener: 
ean college. The purpose was avowedly to gineering department the first preliminary « 





drive home and clinch the matter given in the amination for a diploma may be taken 
lectures, more attention being paid to elabora-_ earliest at the beginning of the third semester 
tion and explanation of difficult problems and _ and at the latest at the beginning of the fill 
theories than to quizzing the student. In re- semester. In other words the student is a! 
cent years these recitation periods developed a maximum of two years in which to do 

or degenerated, according to viewpoint, into year’s work. This first examination covers 

more or less informal meetings in which the following subjects: 1. Higher mathe 

student may present his difficulties. Some in- 2. Descriptive geometry. 3. General geolog a4 
structors have returned to the old methods and Numbers 1 and 2 count double toward passing fit 
the general trend seems to be that way not only the examination. The geology has a sing 
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In addition approved note books and 
vs must be presented in mathematical 

_ deseriptive geometry and structures. 
ye second preliminary examination may be 
at the earliest, at the beginning of the 
mester and, at the latest, two years after 


st preliminary. It covers mechanics, 
es, petrography, theories of structures and 

al engineering. Physies and mechan- 
ve a double weight in determining grades, 
Notebooks 


| exercises must be submitted as before with 


ther subjects single weight. 


approval of the professor concerned. 
ie final “diploma examination” may not be 


fore the completion of the eighth full 


method of determining by preliminary 
examinations the right of the student 
e stamped Diplomingenieur in the general 


ring 


department is fairly characteristic 
The 


culum estimates the time required for cov- 


e procedure in other departments. 


r all class, lecture and laboratory work in 
for the School of Architecture 
7 semesters; b. School of Engineering, 8 


CAaSeS,. a. 
ers; ¢ School of Mechanical Engineering, 
semesters; d. School of Chemistry, 7 semes- 

s; e. School of Pharmacy, 5 semesters; f. 
school of Forestry, 7 semesters; g. School of 
\griculture, section A. 6 semesters, section B. 
School of Master of Mathe- 
matics and Physies, 8 semesters and the same 
for Master of Natural Science. 


7 semesters; h. 


School 
his estimate does not include the time spent 
ipon thesis work. In general the time element 
is a secondary consideration although the vari- 
ous departmental faculties reserve the right to 
lrop a student if, within a reasonable time, he 
as passed no diploma examinations. 
The method has a good deal to be said for it. 
placing the responsibility where it properly 
belongs, i.e., squarely on the shoulders of the 
individual student, it helps make the student 
realize that his suecess or failure at the univer- 
sity, as in after life, depends chiefly upon him- 
self. It frees the instructor from much of the 
connected with marks and 
rejecting a fixed passing 
mark, allows examiners sufficient leeway in siz- 
ing up a eandidate’s performance. The oral 
final examination is a severe test of the candi- 
date’s calibre and disposes effectively of the 


petty annoyance 
and, by 
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bluifers, while the extra weight laid upon the 
written work enables a slow-reacting student to 
justify himself. The result 
quirement on the part of the student of the nee- 
essary essentials without too much mothering by 


is either the ac- 


president, dean or faculty or the sudden and 
thorough elimination of the unfit. The school 
does not propose to assume any responsibility 
tor getting anyone through. It practically says 
to the student: “Here is the best equipment we 
are able to procure and here are the best teach- 
ers we have been able to find. They are at your 
service to supply information and guide you in 
your work but they are not here to police you 
and not here to force you to work. Conduct 
and industry are your affair. Realize that and 
act accordingly.” 

The entrance requirements of the Polytech- 
nikum are considerably more severe than those 
of any United States 


with the exception of those few schools which 


technical school in the 
demand either two or three years of arts work 
or a bachelor’s degree as a prerequisite. 

Ail applicants must present evidence that the 
applicant has passed his eighteenth birthday; a 
certificate from the preparatory school giving a 
full statement of preparatory work or a certifi- 
cate showing that the applicant has passed the 
state examinations or the final school examina- 
tions; and a certificate of good moral character. 
On the basis of these certificates the rector de- 
cides whether the applicant will be admitted 
without examination to the school or be ad- 
mitted to the examinations. Certificates of final 


those which 


examinations from Swiss schools 
have special agreements with the Federal School 
Council and certificates from foreign schools ac- 
ceptable to the school council and the rector of 
the school are accepted for entrance into the 
first semester of any course. 

The principles upon which the recognition of 
foreign certificates depends are established by 
the school council at the request of the commit- 
tee on examinations. 

A regular entrance examination is held imme- 
diately before the beginning of the school year 
(October) for the benefit of applicants who 
possess no satisfactory certificates. No appli- 
cant is admitted to this examination who has 
failed to pass the final examinations in a pre- 
agreement 


paratory school having a special 


with the school council. Applicants less than 15 
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years old may be accepted if, in the opinion of 
the rector, they have had satisfactory prepara- 
tion and possess unusual ability. 

The examination is divided into two parts. 
Part one covers general education and drawing, 
part two mathematics, physics and chemistry. 

A solid foundation in general culture has al- 
ways been insisted upon as the only proper 
basis upon which to start an engineering eduea- 
tion and the examination in these subjects has 
been exacting and severe. More candidates are 
said to fail to satisfy the requirements in gen- 
eral culture than fail to pass the strictly tech- 
nical requirements. 

In mathematics not so much stress is placed 
upon wide knowledge of the various branches 
as upon the evidence that the candidate pos- 
sesses a certain mathematical sense, 7.e., some 
readiness and ability in the grasping and solu- 
tion of elementary problems. 

Certain examinations may be dispensed with 
provided the applicant has a preparatory school 
certificate from a reeognized school covering 
the subjects concerned. Examinations may be 
waived altogether in the case of older students 
who have been in practical work. In order to 
enter one of the higher courses the candidate 
must prove his fitness for such course by cer- 
tifieate or examination. 

The holding of entrance examinations and all 
decisions concerning entrance are the province 
of the examination committee which is guided 
by the regulations of the school council. The 
committee is composed of the rector, the chair- 
man of the various departments and the ex- 
aminers who are selected by the school council 
for a period of two years from the teaching 
force of the Technical School. The president of 
the school council is present at all sessions of 
the committee in an advisory capacity. The 
rector is chairman. All entrance certificates are 
placed before the members of the committee. 

The examinations are not public but in spe- 
cial cases the president of the school council or 
the rector may admit outsiders. At the end of 
the examination period the examiners meet with 
the other members of the committee to decide 
on the admission of candidates. The examina- 
tion marks are the deciding factor but in doubt- 
ful cases the school record is taken into account. 
A fee of 20 franes is charged for entrance ex- 


aminations. 








One of the most interesting features 
Federal Technical School is the secti: 
as XI A, the philosophical and polit 
omy section. It forms, with section Xj 
mathematics, natural science and gen 
nology, a division of the Polytechnik 
division is a regular department b 
school and leads to no degree. Any st 
years old or over who can present a certi{ 
of good behavior, is permitted to tak 
in this department. The only restrict 
the ease of students who have been 
from some one of the technical schools. A 
eants for admission to the technical s 
who have not passed their examinatio 
mitted as hearers (special students) to t! 
tures and exercises in department XT or 

Every regular student in each of the te 
schools must elect at least one course in s 
XI A, the section for philosophy and yy. 
economy, during each of the semesters « 
course. The catalog recommends especi 
tendance upon such lectures and exercises 
“foster general culture.” 

The work in section XI A is mostly | 
work given usually late in the afternoon. 1 
professors in charge of the work are chos 
with particular care as they must be inter 
as well as scholarly and must possess tly 
to keep the attention of weary students 
examinations are required for the courses 11 
section and it lies wholly with the s 
whether or not he will go deeply into the 
ject presented. If three students or more ¢ 
a course it must be given. Attendance 
theory compulsory, but if the course is a | 


ah 


+ 


one it is perfectly easy for a student to abst 
himself if he so chooses. He receives cre: 
the course if he pays his fees and gets th 
fessor’s signature in his student’s book 
beginning and end of the semester. 

In spite of the great freedom given the s 
dent the lectures in the section are very wel 


Yr 


tended. Every inducement is offered the pr 
fessor to make the work attractive and valuabl 


Extra remuneration from student fees 1s 


powerful incentive. Then too the whole atmos 


phere of the place is saturated with cultural m 


fluences and even the professors of engineerine 


give more than mere lip service to the cause 
Twenty-three professors teach in this sect 
The subjects offered in section XI A curu 


, 











. 
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st semester 1921-22 were: I. Literature, 
ve and philesophy. 

d Literature, six courses. 
Pedagogy, 


a. In German Lan- 
b. In Philos- 


two 


three courses. ¢. In 
d. In Italian Language and Literature, 
e. In French Language and Lit- 


f. In English Language 


irses. 
four courses. 
terature, three courses. g. In Psychol- 
o courses. 
History, Polities and Economies, Law and 
e, Sociology, 27 courses in all. 
a. The 
of Antiquity. b. Architecture of the 15th 
ith Centuries. e. French Art of the 19th 
ivy. d. German Art of the 19th Century. 
Sketching and Free Hand 
¢. g. Plastic Anatomy and Perspective. 
emphasis laid upon this section does not 
that the authorities discourage work in 
ematies and natural science. It is felt that 
verage student, however, will get his scien- 


I 


Modelling.  f. 


training either as preparation for or as a 
his technical course; in fact, that there 
eat danger that the technical student will 
me too narrow and too materialistic without 

inter influence which culture training fur- 


shes. The proof of the pudding is in the 


Talk to a graduate of the Polytechni- 
and see what he knows about history, art, 
osophy and literature and you will be as- 
ed. This observation is the result of nu- 
ms conversations with graduates of the 
is schools, all of them fair average sam- 


ples. Nor do I believe that the engineer suf- 


i 


e 


ss 


the Ameriean technieal school. 


rs because of the culture he has acquired, as 


e of my American friends would have me 
eve. As a shop manager and contractor the 
ss engineer may not come up to the product 
As an engi- 


neer pure and simple the world rates him high. 


The Schools of Pharmacy, Agriculture, For- 


stry and Architecture, the Schools for Masters 


f Mathematies and Science and the division for 


Military Seience have not been included in this 


* 


irvey. They are conducted along the same 
eneral lines as the more strictly technical 
hools. In the School of Pharmacy there are 


about 29 women, in the other schools 11, Archi- 
tecture having 3, Chemistry 4, Mechanical En- 
gineering 2 and Master of Science 2. 


In the Engineering Schools a certain amount 
' practieal work is required. This work is to 
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be done during the vacations. The Mechanical * 
Engineers are advised to have at least a half 
year of practical work before taking up their 
technical training or in certain cases to inter- 
rupt their courses in order to obtain this ¢ xpe 
rience. . 

The Polytechnikum confers, besides the school 
diplomas, the degree of Doctor of Technology, 
Doctor of Science and Doctor of Mathematics 
based upon work done over and above that re- 
quired tor the diploma and the completion of a 
satisfactory thesis. The doctor’s examination is 
like that at the ordinary university. 
degrees are conferred for distinguished service 


Honorary 


in science, 

There are a number of conclusions which may 
be drawn from a study of the Polytechnikum, 
some of which may be suggestive for Americans. 
Comparisons are useless except where condi- 
tions are similar and, as this is generally not the 
ease here, no comparisons will be made. 

1. The preliminary and final examinations 
place great responsibility upon the student and 
enable him to get a view of the whole field in 
which he is working, a view difficult to obtain 
when the student’s responsibility ends with a 
semester examination. In addition the system 
does away with much of the ranking in vogue 
elsewhere, the bugbear of many a professor. It 
saves the time of both student and professor 
during the actual semester as the examinations 
are not held during the regular term but either 
precede or follow it. 

2. It seems clear that the Swiss are interested 
primarily (i.e.,in the Federal Technical School) 
in producing real engineers. By “real engi- 
neer” I mean a scientifically trained profes- 
sional expert in technology, not a mere me- 
chanie or contractor or business executive. En- 
gineering is, therefore, a profession not a trade. 

3. The Swiss believe and their practice con- 
firms their theory, that an engineer needs time 
to develop and to study for his profession. The 
preliminary education is practically the same as 
that demanded for law, medicine, university 
teaching or theology and the number of semes- 
ters required for graduation compares favor- 
ably with the semesters required for the other 
professions. 

4. It is the policy of the Polytechnikum to 
encourage the acquisition of general culture as 
a means of educating the student before and 
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during his professional course and as a means situation there is highly social in 


of furnishing him with interests outside his pro- there is a growing appreciation of t 
fessional work. tages in using books and library mate: 

P. M. PALMER common. The primitive instincts of 

Leigh UNIVERSITY up for selfish consumption give way 


— of organization that make possib! 

DISCUSSION publie patronage. The library becor 

m in the additional sense that in it publi 

SOME SOCIOLOGICAL SIDE LIGHTS "™ ' Ro 

ties, goods belonging to many individ 

UPON THE SCHOOL LIBRARY _ a sh . 

so stored for distribution as to mak 
Tue groups of readers that come and go in situation, cireulation from individual ¢ 

a well-regulated school library reading room  yidual. The larger the properties of t 
constitute one of the best examples that can well the greater the potential service to the 
be pointed out of the functioning of individual ual; the more considerate the individual |} 
life educationally under the conditions of group of the needs of others, the more adequ 


organization. The librarian has somehow sue- his own needs satisfied. Further, the in 
ceeded in establishing what is commonly spoken forms habits of thinking, of concent: 
of as library atmosphere. In the best sense this social situations. He loses some of those p: 
implies that a consensus has been arrived at tive, non-social tendencies to clutch his pro 
throughout the entire school with reference to up and back into a corner where he can cons 
the rights of individual readers and with refer- jit in isolation without sharing with other 
ence to the decorum favorable to the main- any sense whatsoever. He learns to sit 
tenance of these rights. The group not only midst of a large group of readers, with a 
understands the purposes of the individual in and read with comfort. He learns to « 
coming to the library reading room, but sym- trate, even when he looks from the pages o! 
pathizes and cooperates with him to the end book into the faces of his chums and cor 
that he may achieve there his purposes most and of others around him. 
satisfactorily. The situation in the school libra 
If, then, there is library atmosphere, it is to analyzed from the sociological point of 
be inferred that the group of readers at the shows many elements of a social characte 
tables is intelligent in its attitude and possesses grow and strengthen under proper co 
some knowledge of the technique of library use of administration. A knowledge of the 


and of silent reading. There is also an emo-_ working classifications of books, with att 
tional element involved. In consequence, indi- confidence in the availability and access 
viduals who do not fully understand the re- of library materials so classified, is undo 





quirements of the individual reader feel yet one element. There is no need to pus! 
constrained to be considerate, to observe the in line, to shove someone else aside; ever 
rule of “silence” and of orderly behavior within will be served in good time. The mater 
the reading room. The librarian is free to give easily accessible; they are available witl 
her attention not to the enforcement of these of time. Other elements are respect for | 
important rules, but to service. The rules are lie property, association within groups ‘ The 
enforced within the group itself in the form of like needs are felt, common methods of satis proie 
self-sustaining group conduct. Individuals drop ing needs, and forms of group conduct deter 
into line, or else are frowned upon by the mined by the purposes of individuals 
group. The law seems to be that every one can common or related ends in view. : 
satisfy his own individual needs if he observes It would be difficult to find a better exam) 3 h 
certain simple requirements and if he does not than in the school library of the fostering t su 
interfere with the rights of other individuals of the individual under the conditions of 2 
endeavoring to satisfy similar needs. organization. Here is an example of s 

For all of the apparent concentration upon tion as opposed to individualization in ed 
personal needs on the part of the readers in the tional work. Here the individual is adequat 1 as 


+ 


library reading room, analysis shows that the cared for without isolating him from 
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vhich his active interests place him. 


asionally, a librarian is found who 
-idualization rather than socialization. 
ments to the point will be illuminat- 
seful in differentiating further between 
ization and _ socialization, between 
truction and group instruction. This 
tiation is of considerable importance 
| public education the individualization 
tion and mass instruction tend to 
lentical, in that each masses individ- 
eontrolled 


The 


who works towards individualization 


non-social or externally 


for eonvenience and economy. 


an socialization formulates rules that 

* individuals severally into a kind of 
step. Her rules must so operate as to 
bank all other individuals while any 
The 


t are direct from headquarters to each 


vidual is being served. lines of 


jual, and consciousness flows towards 
rters rather than towards public opin- 

The entire organization is set up on the 
sis of this kind of 


e furniture may be designed for the 


individual domination. 
se of massing individuals rather than for 
of bringing them into sociological groups. 
\t the present time in school library circles, a 
are praising some 


enthusiastic persons 


designed individual reading tables. These 


es are ingeniously constructed to give the 
al what these persons regard as the 
e of actual physical isolation from 


members of the group; and if not this, 
ertainly to break down any possible social 
itions, to give a feeling that the reader is 
hed, aloof, removed or unrelated in inter- 
sts from others around him; this in order that 
concentrate upon the task before him, 

the page in a book. 
These individual tables are fitted with upward 
ecting ledges that have, it is claimed, the 
psychological effeet of bringing the reading 
terials that are being used close up, of giv- 
za sense of “personal ownership in the mate- 
ls before the reader.” The tables are placed 
such relative angles that the individual 
reader may, if he raises his eyes from his book, 
she must at times, do so without glancing into 
face of someone opposite him. He may 
| as if he were entirely alone in the room. 
ile becomes one of 70 or 100 or more who have 
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the privilege of occupying temporarily one of 
these individual stalls. He goes there to do 


precisely one thing, to assimilate print. He 
either does or does not do this, but at any rate 
he is an easy target for someone in authority 
if he does not. The atmosphere in the room 
becomes not “library atmosphere,” but the high 
tension and electrified atmosphere of external 
domination—very conducive to concentration? 
This situation is typical of individualization 


and instruction as opposed to 


instruction. 


mass group 

To a normal person outside the s« hool look- 
ing in upon this type of situation, there is an 
impression of strange unlikeness to familiar sit- 
uations in publie library reading rooms, or in 
homes, or in clubs. Only in the offices of highly 
competitive business houses can anything paral- 
leling it be found. And even the office of the 
highly competitive business house is found to be 
adapted to very limited uses, supplemented by 
these same homes and clubs and reading rooms. 
that 
have important effects 


Educators are learning surroundings, 
physical surroundings, 
upon group life. The very appearance of the 
traditional school room, individual desks, box- 
like, tier upon tier, disrupts organic group life. 
This type of furniture is designed for mass 
formation, not for group formation. It is sup- 
posed to provide adequately and economically 
for each individual. Yet where matters of per- 
sonal convenience are involved, it is possible to 
such economically without 


make provision 


breaking down group solidarity. Certainly in- 
dividual tables should not be made a dominat- 
Where 


some form of individual or personal conveni- 


ing feature of a library reading room. 


ence or of small group convenience is neces- 
sary, small conference rooms, or alcoves, may 
be built opening into the reading room, or con- 
stituting a part of it, constructed largely of 
The situation may be met in a variety 
of ways. The essential point is that even in 
matters of physical convenience one individual 
may be served adequately without imposing 
upon his associates situations directly in con- 
flict with sound sociological principles, such 
stimulate or nurture 


glass. 


situations as those that 
smug individualism. The point may be stated 
differently: that over-emphasis upon the indi- 


vidual makes for group disintegration and 
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selfish individualism, whereas the proper em- 
phasis upon the individual in his group rela- 
tionships tends to bring about balance between 
the requirements of individual and sociai life. 
The individual isolation of readers in the library 
tables is an im- 


by seating all at individual 


proper and injudicious emphasis upon the 


individual. 
The 


sociological principles is a place of 


school library administered on sound 
individual 
There are no irreconcilable 
fact, 


in the layout and furnishing of the high-school 


and group unity. 
conflicts between the two. As a matter of 
library reading room, standards have already 
been fairly well established for the proper care 
of the individual under the conditions of group 
organization. Ratios have been worked out 
between the needs of the individual reader and 
the actual floor space required for total service 
to the group. For example, in a high school of 
an enrollment of 1,000 to 2,000, seating accom- 
modations are needed for from 10 per cent. to 
12 per cent. of the enrollment at any given time, 
with from 16 to 25 square feet of floor space 
allowed per reader to provide adequately for 
him in the group. This means that on this 
basis ratios are being established that make it 
possible to construct a library reading room 
architecturally and furnish it so as to keep the 
proper balance between individual and group 
requirements. Such matters as passing back 
and forth at will, individually or severally, sit- 
ting quietly in an uneramped position free 
from crowding or jostling, occupying a place 
that is reasonably near sources of material, 
having equal opportunity with others for ser- 
vice from the library staff, an abundance of 
light without striving for positions occupied by 
someone else, and many other elements making 
up a balanced social situation may be predicted 
almost mathematically. 


Conditions such as these bring individual 
selfishness into a strong relief that tends to 


arouse disapproval in the group. Selfishness 
under such conditions not only is but is seen 
Anyone 
who attempts to live a gorilla-like existence in 
the library will soon be marked for his unsocial 
habits. Yet the individual reader, even if he 
ean not reign there in blissful solitude, may 
merge with the group without becoming sepa- 


generally to be a social abnormality. 


rated or lost from his personal interests and 
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comforts, and with gains rather than 
educational opportunities. 


SS. &. ¢ 
THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
QUOTATIONS 
SORTING STUDENTS FOR COLLEGE 


OuR with the 


morning faces are now creeping like s) 


fortunate youths 
summer camps and juvenile vacati 
turning to the city to begin the work ot 
for college-entrance tests. 

Schools that 
cramming the adolescent mind with Lat 


make it a business 


French irregular verbs, geometric figures 
that tutor boasts | 
ciency, just as a Strasburger vaunts his } 


what not. This or 


of distending the liver of a goose ft 


To add to the general excursions and 
there are the psychological tests with th 
rigmaroles of a scientifie process for esti: 
the potentiality of a boy’s mind. I: 
America is preparing for another seas 
education. 

College authorities empowered to 
reject candidates for admission to ove 
class-rooms are facing momentous d 
All who knock at the gates will have pass 
entrance tests, and some with lower g 


boast higher psychological marks. A 
points between two candidates can not be 
for a rule-of-thumb method of selectio 
man who asks for education and who | 
certificate of eligibility can not be turned 
lightly. 


fair solution except by enlarging plants 


The problem becomes impossiblt 


engaging professors at higher salaries. 

Perhaps, after all, the alumni rule « 
bility might as well apply as any othe! 
every candidate for admission report in a 
ball suit and let him weigh at least 165 p 
and be able to run the hundred yards in t 
two fifths seconds.—The N. Y. World. 





SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EDU- 
CATION CONFERENCE 


Tue International Health Education C 


ence was held in San Francisco June 2 
6, as Group E. of the World Contere 
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tion, under the auspices of the National 
tion Association. The groups cooperat- 
prepare the program for this conference 
the Joint Committee on Health Problems 
ication of the National Education Asso- 
, and the American Medical Association, 
American School Hygiene Association, The 
Hygiene Department of the National 
ation Association, The Physical Education 
tment of the National Education Asso- 
and the American Child Health Asso- 


Healthy teachers for healthy schools” might 
be taken as the creed of the International 
Education Conference which was held 
San Francisco from June 28 to July 6. 
Edueation is not to be a passing fad, for 
is being built upon constructive principles 
will stimulate a new attitude toward 
for both teacher and child. 
th the cooperation of all the forces work- 
ard the common goal of health, The In- 
tional Health Education Conference spon- 
program looking to the health of the 
r as well as to that of her pupils. Since 
not an isolated movement, but was held 
part ot the World Education Conference, 
the Conferences of the National Educa- 
\ssociation and of the American Medical 
ation were also in session in the same city, 
International Health Education Conference 
added significance as a step in making 
a world-wide aim of education. 

‘he breadth of its influence is evident from 
act that it was attended not only by every 
of health worker from this country, but 
by delegates from thirty-two foreign coun- 

The program likewise was comprehen- 

. covering every phase of health education. 

‘he conference considered health education 
all points of view—those of the doctor, 
dentist, the nurse and the research worker, 
above all from that of the class room 
her whose interest and cooperation is al- 

ys indispensable. The individual problems 

ere presented by such experts as Dr. E. V. 

MeCollum, Alonzo E. Taylor, Dr. Bird T. Bald- 

win, Dr. Haven Emerson, Prof. C. E. Turner, 

Dr. Thomas D. Wood, Dr. Wm. Palmer Lucas 
| Dr. Harold K. Faber. 

From the opening meeting when Mr. Courte- 
Dinwiddie, general executive of the Amer- 


ican Child Health Association, struck the kev 
note of cooperation and William B. Owen, pres- 
ident of the National Education Association, 
vouched for the good will of the teachers, it 
was evident that every one was united in a sane 
and far-seeing vision of the place of health in 
education. Mr. Dinwiddie, although he spoke 
expressly for the American Child Health Asso- 
ciation, in reality voiced the purpose of the 
whole conference when he said, “It is the estab- 
lishment of harmonious relations between this 
health organization and our educators which we 
hope to bring about. By introducing into the 
schoolroom measures compiled by health ex 
perts and taught the children by healthy teach- 
ers, the well-being, health and happiness of 
future generations will be greatly assured.” 

Dr. William Palmer Lucas, in speaking of the 
need of health education, stated that of our 
nineteen million children of normal school age, 
fifteen million are suffering from preventable 
defects. 

From the teacher’s point of view one of the 
most important developments of health eduea- 
tion is the growth of a new type of training, a 
subject which Miss Sally Lucas Jean, director 
of the Health Education Division of the Amer 
ican Child Health Association, discussed in con- 
nection with the fellowships and scholarships 
which the Child Health Association awarded 
during the conference. Mr. Dinwiddie and Dr. 
Lucas had both emphasized the fact that the 
teacher must learn to regulate her own health 
as well as to handle methods of teaching health 
to children. Miss Jean summed up the need for 
the new type of health teacher by saying: 

“We do not want a great army of trained 
health supervisors, but we do want a great 
army of trained teachers, teaching health to the 
children and inspired to do this by the funda- 
mental knowledge of the subject-matter and of 
the great good to mankind which will result.” 

On the afternoon of the opening day several 
health programs now in operation were dis- 
cussed . . . those of the Merrill-Palmer School 
of Detroit, the John Swett School of San Fran- 
cisco, and the state health program of Virginia. 
These papers will appear in the full report of 
the conference, which will be published by the 
American Child Health Association, this au- 
tumn, and should be of special interest to 
health workers. At later meetings, the relation 
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health program of the nutrition 


the dentist, 


he | hool 


to the 
specialist, of the school doctor, ol 
of the public health nurse and of the physical 
education director were discussed. 

One session was devoted to the training of 
The 


need for a 


teachers and leaders for health education. 
points most emphasized were the 
high standard of scientific training in physiol- 
ogy, hygiene and nutrition. One of the speak- 
ers made a significant comment on much of the 


present day normal school training, where, “un- 


der the present system of text-book teaching, 


| 


inoculations of 


the repeated text-book doses 
develop sO hich a decree ot resistance to germs 
of knowledge that they are promptly elimi- 
nated from the system as soon as examinations 
are over.” 

At round-table meetings there were informal 


health 


This sort of symposium formed the 


discussions of methods and devices of 


teaching. 
clearing house for a mutual exchange of helpful 
suggestions. At different times during the meet- 


foreign countries were 


Those from Mex- 


ings, delegates from 
asked to review their work. 
ico, China and Japan were especially interest- 
ing but perhaps no single piece of health work 
for children is more outstanding than that done 
in Belgium since the war. It was reported to 
the conference by Mile. Kaiser, directrice of the 
Debilitated Children at 


It was an inspiration to others who find their 


Colony for Brussels. 
community’s health problems, in comparison, so 
much less difficult. 

Toward the close of the conference, more gen- 
eral aspects of the problem of health education 
were considered . .. its importance, its place 
in the school program, the underlying educa- 
tional principles, and its objective, “to give 
health 
child.” 

At the plenary meeting of the World Confer- 
ence on Edueation all of the resolutions recom- 
mended by the International Health Education 
fact 


which is especially gratifying to those who have 


its place in the complete life of the 


Conference were unanimously adopted, a 


struggled for cooperation. Ejight resolutions in 
all on health education were passed. Two dealt 
with the work of physicians and dentists and of 
public health nurses. Another provided for an 
International Health Education Division of the 
World which should 


Edueation Conference, 


make available the reports of the conference 
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and other material in the language 
tion requesting such material, and 
courage health work by offering schol; 
countries which desire to improve thei: 
Other resolutions considered furthe: 
ment ol physical education, and of nut 


with the school health 


while a third recommended the establis 


connection 
all institutions of teacher-training, o 
health 


teacher, as well as for the special health ¢ ‘ 


courses ol teaching for th 
and supervisor. 
And finally through a resolution o1 


tus and aims of health edueation” t 


Conference recognized the fundament 


Health | 


all seho 


ples of the International 


Conference—cooperation of 


voluntary agencies, especially pa 


training and examination of pre-scho 
dren; and the use of growth records as 


but effective indices of health. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


LENGTH OF LINE AS RELATED TO 
READABILITY IN THE FIRST 
FOUR GRADES 


READING material was prepared so as to { 
six specimens of lengths 55 mm., 80 

mm., 120 and 142 mm., 
the third and fourth grades 
specimens of lengths 55 mm., 80 mm., 91 
142 mm., to be 
The childrer 


divided into as many groups of approxi 


mm., 102 mm. 


read by 


LO3 mm., 123 mm. and 


the first and second grades. 


equal reading ability as there were spe 
to be tested for the grade and the spe 
were read in such order by the various g 
as would eliminate the advantages which 
acerue from learning. For a full discussi 
the methods of control uses see Scu 
Society, Volume XVI, 697-700. 

(Due to the failure of the press to p: 
material according to specifications it 
observed that the line lengths in the third : 
fourth grades are not identical with tl! 
corresponding specimens in the first and s¢ 
grades. This is mentioned to prevent the 
that there might be a purpose in so preparing 


them. ) 
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THIRD AND FourtH GRADES 
LENGTH O} 


96 CHILDREN 


LINE 
576 READINGS 
Time in Seconds consumed in Readi 
Specimen1 Specimen 2 3 


S80 mn 


ig 
‘imen3 Specimen 4 
55 mm. )}mm. 


) 


pecimel 
i 


12 


102 mm, 


SECOND GRADE 
LENGTH OF LINE 
48 CHILDREN 


Time 


288 READINGS 
Specimen 1 


in Secor 


ds med in Reading 
Specimen 2 imen 3 Specimen 4 
55 mm, 50 mm, 91 mm, 


103 mm. 


123 mm 


Number of Errors in Readina 
2.54 


2.46 
ation 
Arith. 


of 
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First GRADI 
LENGTH OF LINE 


72 ILDREN 132 Re d 
Tir in Seconds co ’ i 4 R 7 
I rt f Spe en 1 S n2 Specimer Spe en 4 Spe > § 
] ~ D a) 911 nn 12 {9 
Arith. Mean 
of Reading 
Time 113.7¢ 111.14 108.50 108.22 114.75 ; 
Si is 
Standard 
Deviati 
From Aritl 2.74 2.58 2.56 2.81 2.89 2 88 
Mean of 
Reading Tim 
Vuml ( I ors made in Reading 
Arith. Mean 
of | s ] 25 3.00 9 82 3.35 95 
Standard 
Deviatior 
From Arith. 2.41 2.50 2.43 2.39 2.18 2.61 
Mean of 
Errors 
Revi Wing the tables on length ol line in rrade with no possible opportunit; In this in 
their entirety we find that they corroborate stance to fix reading habits with respect to such 
each other in placing the most desirable length a length of line. 
of line at from 90 to 103 millimeters with evi- The results of this study do not agree with 
dence that the latter is more near the desirable the general consensus of expert opinion which 
, ort} 
length has a tendency to favor 90 millimeters as 4 


'he question at once arises as to what length maximum. The best length of line as indicated 


of line the children have been accustomed to by this study is above 90 millimeters rath 


“and o y rol . lot *r) > > J . } 
reading In order to determine the answer the than below it in all the grades investigated. 


writer measured the line lengths of the books =" 
its iUt 


Dearborn found that the eye makes 


used in the first four grades of the school in 


a ' est pause near the beginning of the line and « 
which the study was made. An examination of . , 
. : pause of more than average duration near the 
the first-grade books showed that there wa 10 . . — f . a 

at t aie end of the line. This is significant, for the 


uniformity of line length but ths iany lengths Tr . 
-’ degree ; t that many lengths shorter the length of line, the size of type re- 
of line were to be found in any of the books. 


; 


maining constant, the greater the number ol 
; : 
Of the seven books found in the second grade, 


; initial and final fixations. On the other hand, 
one contained lines 93 mm. in length, one 101 as the lines become longer and longer, one 
i I 4 i iver, u 
nm., and five 102 S ks were repre- — , : , 
mm., and five 1] _— books were repre- would expect the difficulty of making the initial 
sented in the third grade as follows: one 61 fixation to become greater, the size of the type 
mm., one 81 mm., one 96 mm., two 102 mm., and remaining constant. Further, lines beyor a 
i Sté ° > } eyond : 

1e 103 mn The f wine lens : , , > : ; 
one 103 n ry y following lengths of line were certain length cause the reader to shift the head 
represented in the fourth grade: one 9%: . ; 
fourth grade: one 94 mm., in order to prevent an undue amount of asymet- 


{ . 109 . : P 
one 98 mm., one 102 mm., one 106 mm., and one rical accommodation. It is likely that the most 


115 mm. While 102 millimeters were used more desirable length of line is largely determined 
often than any other length in the third and by the proper balance of the ie factors. 
second grades, there is very little to support the ; 
possible contention that previous reading habits J. HERBERT BLACKHURST 
were instrumental in determining the findings, PURDUE UNIVERSITY, 


for 102 millimeters seems preferable in the first LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 





